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A NERVOUS MAN'S STORY. 


BY a*. F. DAKLXN'G. 


“A great many people come to Pokerville 
in the summer season ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And you have always taken four 
boarders?” 

“ Yes, until this season.” 

“But for forty dollars per week you will 
promise to take no boarder beside myself, and 
endeavor to keep it as quiet as possible.” 

“ Well, my sister, I told you, would be here 
part of the time.” 

“Ah, yes, the widow, a quiet woman, I 
suppose ?” 

“ V ery.” 

“You understand that I am very nervous, 
exceedingly so, I may say, madam.” 

“Yes sir” 

“I must have quiet, perfect quiet. You 
keep no hens or ducks?” 

“No sir” 

“I wish to have everything around me in a 
state of perfect repose. You have no chil dren 
about the house at any time?” 

“ No sir.” 

“Ofcourse you keep no dogs? They are 
apt to create discordant sounds at night—cats 
in the same category.” 

“None of either.” Here Mrs. Quobog 
smiled, but as it was subdued in a measure, it 
did not jar upon my nervous system so 
harshly as it often docs. 

“ Then I think we shall get along very well 
together, Mrs. Quobog. Your husband seems 
to be a very quiet man for a, farmer. Bid him 
speak as softly as possible to his cattle when 
near the house. You perceive that I am so 
tery nervous that the slightest noise is often 
enough to make me wild?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ I shall come this evening with my baggage. 
Shall probably be here to take tea with you. 
Am not very particular about my food if it 
is only placed upon the table in good order. 
Order is Heaven’s first law. Anything else 
disturbs my nervous system. I do nofc wish 
to meet with anything that will either ofiedd 
roy eyes or ears, the latter especially.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Good-morning, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Quobog made a courtesy. “Good- 
morning, sir.” 


“ Madam, your dress hangs very peculiarly. 
Never make a courtesy when you wear that. 
It, ahem—it jars my optic nerve.” 

Here I bowed myself out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. Quobog covered with blushes. 

Reader, I am desperate, otherwise I should 
not tell you this story. It may do no good, 
I have no hope that it wilL But I must re¬ 
lieve myself I want the sympathy of some 
one. Still I feel that there are very few who 
can understand or appreciate my sufferings. 
Yery few who know what it is to be a nervous 
man, or at least, so nervous as I am. 

To the best of my calculations I am thirty-' 
four years of age. I am a man of property. 
When, by the advice of Doctor Sangrado, I 
retired to the very retired village of Poker¬ 
ville, I was considered the most wealthy old 
bachelor in our State. How I became pos¬ 
sessed of my wealth is a matter of no conse¬ 
quence to anybody, but if any one thinks it 
singular, just remember that I was in business 
during.the war. 

An acquaintance of mine, by the cognomen 
of Tipton, calls me old'Shoddy Jereunah, 
which is very disrespectful, totsay noting of 
the awful shock that it gives my nerves. I 
have remonstrated with him several times, 
hut it does no good, save that I am obliged 
from complete nervous prostration to keep 
m3’ room and so avoid him for a time. 

Doctor Sangrado advised me to leave the 
city for two months. “ Get some quiet place 
in the countr}’,” said he, “and I shall not be 
surprised if you come back perfectly recover¬ 
ed, if you can only manage to keep quiet 
while away.” 

“And where shall I go?” I asked. 

“ Pokerville. Most quiet little town in the 
Union. Pretty place too. You can board 
with Mrs. Quobog, a very fine woman I 
assure you. Take the whole house and ex¬ 
clude all other boarders, and it will be your 
salvation, Mr. Delaney.” 

There, now you understand why I came to 
Pokerville. Mrs. Quobog lived two miles from 
the village. The house was situated at the 
end of a green, shady lane, some distance 
from the main road. Our nearest neighbor 
was a mile distant. Mr. Quobog was a very 
quiet .man, and the lady moved about the 
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liouse as softly as though her slippers vrere 
made of butterfly’s wings. 

The house was of a very common fashion 
among New England farmers—-large, square, 
two-story, with immense chimneys painted 
white, with black trimmings. The rooms 
were large but low. The two that I occupied 
were situated at the north end of the house. 
My parlor, which I furnished myself with due 
regard to good taste, so that nothing could 
offend the eye, looked out upon the front 
door-yard and the aforesaid green lane, which 
being always very cool and shady, possessed 
wondrous power to quiet my nerves. My 
bedroom, situated directly back of my parlor, 
and also furnished by myself and adorned 
with several pictures of a soothing nature, 
looked out upon a glossy lake. I mean by 
that, that the lake was glossy whenever X 
looked upon it At such times as I supposed 
the waves would be running “mountain 
high," I never allowed myself to look upon 
it I am not fond of nature in her wildest 
forms. In fact I don’t like anything wild- 
lions and tigers especially. Wild rattlesnakes 
are also apt to disturb the equipoise of my 
nervous system, particularly when I find 
them in the same bed with me. Most 
nervous people are affected much the same. 

Taken as a whole my retreat was all that 
eou^g be expected. Mrs. Quobog did every 
thing that she could to make all things 
pleasant to me. She even trained her facial 
muscles to smile in one particular way, every 
time the same, saving me the horror (nervous 
horror) of looking upon any unexpected con¬ 
tortions of her features. She carried a tun¬ 
ing-fork and always pitclied her voice to a 
certain key when addressing me. Her hus¬ 
band took an octave lower so that there 
should be no discord. But there was one 
thing, the singing of the birds, which I had to 
tolerate whether it pleased me or not. With 
this single exception, I found nothing during 
the first week of my stay there but what was 
really pleasant My nerves were certainly 
growing stronger. 

Doctor San grad o came down to see me 
during the second week. lie was somehow 
related to the Quobogs—fourteenth cousin, I 
think. Then he married a Pokerville woman, 
a very fine woman too, I assure you. He 
stopped in the village, but generally called 
upon me once a day. 

“Delaney, my dear fellow,” said he, one 
morning, “ you are really improving.” 

“ I think bo too, doctor, and I don’t know 


how I can thamc you for sending me down to 
this quiet retreat,” I replied. 

“I am glad you like the place so well, 
Delaney. In a short time I hope to see yon 
quite restored.” 

“ Thank you for your kind wishes, doctor, 
but perfectly restored, I never expect to be— 
I shall always be a nervous man.” 

“O yes, yes, I don’t suppose that your 
nerves will ever be quite so strong as they 
were when I first knew you,* but still you 
will be able to enjoy life and attend to your 
business as of old, and in fact, regain the 
name you had before your late sickness, of 
being the most jolly old bachelor in the State. 
I used to envy you, Delaney,” and here the 
doctor sighed. 

It is needless to say that the doctor was a 
married man. I don’t want any one to think 
that I am casting any slur upon matrimony, 
upon the fair sex in general, or the doctors 
wife in particular. By no means. As I re¬ 
marked before, the doctor’s wife was a very 
fine woman. A woman that any man might 
have been proud of; and the doctor would 
have been as proud of her had she been some 
other man’s wife, and possibly just as happy. 
1 am proud of every beautiful and intelligent 
American woman. My bosom swells with 
pride every time I look upon one of.the fair 
creatures. I don’t want you to suppose that 
in bosom swelling I am trying to imitate the 
frog who envied the size of the ox—by no 
means. No, it is only with pride. And I 
have seen the time when I should have been 
proud to have called one of them—yes, a 
dozen, if the dear creatures wished it—wife. 
And speaking of matrimony, in my humble 
opinion connubial bliss is just about the 
blisxiext bliss to be had for the money, and 
the more of it the better; and I am authorized 
to say that B. Young holds the same opinion. 

The doctor tarried in Pokerville a week and 
then returned to the city. I had now settled 
down into as perfect contentment as a nervous 
man can. To be sure, I missed the doctor, 
for though quiet was absolutely necessary to 
me, I longed for some one to converse with 
occasionally, therefore I formed the habit of 
walking out once a day, down the green lane, 
and sometimes taking a green, shady path 
that led through the woods and came out by 
a little brook just in sight of the spires of 
Pokerville. This was a very romantic spot, 
and the musical murmur of the brooklet had 
a soothing effect upon my nervous system, 
very grateful to me. 
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As I said, I had no one to converse with, 
and so I came to this quiet, beautiful place to 
commune with Nature. I did not exactly un¬ 
derstand the modus operandi, you see, but 
having heard of people who did go out into 
the fields and woods to commune with 
Nature, I thought I would go out and see if 
I couldn’t strike up a conversation with the 
old lady. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day of 
August IS—, that for the fifth time I sallied 
out for the purpose of communing with 
Nature. It was just such a morning as 
shines perhaps once in a hundred years—some 
centuries these mornings come as often as 
three or four times I’ve heard, hut I don’t re¬ 
member any such. I threw myself upon the 
grass at the foot of an old oak, the identical 
tree that the woodman spared, and wa3 just 
wishing that old Mother Nature would ap¬ 
pear, when lo! and behold she came- I was 
surprised and disappointed, but agreeably so, 
for I had understood from one or two books 
of poetry that I had read, but which I con¬ 
fess I didn't understand at all, that she was 
an elderly lady of benign aspect. But on the 
contrary, to all appearance, she was not over 
thirty, and I confess that I felt my bosom 
swell with pride as I gazed upon her, for she 
was certainly very beautiful. 

The lady had almost reached me before I 
was observed. When she did perceive me she 
remarked—■“ OH in such a shrill treble that I 
was fearful tliat my nerves would never 
recover from the shock. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said I, rising 
and lifting my hat. “I had really no 
right to intrude upon your grounds.” 

“ My grounds ?” The lady was smiling and 
blushing in a very bewitching manner. 

“Why, yes,” I answered; and then I 
thought I might be mistaken in the lady. 
** You are—ah—if I mistake not, you are ”— 
I hesitated about pronouncing the name, as 
any one naturally would in the presence of 
the lady herself 

“ O, my name is Anna — n 

“Ah, I see,” interrupting her—“Animated 
Nature—exactly, I felt sure it must be you.” 

The lady laughed. 

“ You are facetious, I see, Mr. Delaney.” 

I stared. “ You know my name ?” 

“Do I not? But you do not know roe. I 
only arrived last night I am Mrs. Quobog’s 
sister, Mrs. Biddimugs of Thimble ton. Ex¬ 
cuse me for intruding upon you; I did not 
know you had left the house.” 


“ No intrusion at all, ma’am. In fact I was 
just wishing for some one to talk to. I came 
out to commune with Nature, and at first I 
took you for her.” 

Here Mrs. Biddimugs smiled again. Yes, 
she laughed right out Singular as it may 
seem, there was something soothing to me in 
her silvery laugh. It was truly wonderful, 
but nevertheless true that every “snicker” 
seemed to make my nerves more steady. 

“Well, shall I take her place?” she asked, 
with bewitching simplicity. 

“ I shall consider it a favor.” 

Mrs. Biddimugs seated herself upon the grass 
by the side of the stream and I sat down be¬ 
side her. Hetkinks my bosom was swelling 
with something more than pride as I gazed 
upon her. We talked. I cannot tell you 
what our conversation was about Something 
or nothing, it don’t matter which. I liked to 
listen to the soft tones of her voice. I could 
have sat there beside her—I was going to say 
forever, but I don’t believe In using such 
large hyperboles. I will say this, though, 
that I forgot that I had any nerves. We 
walked up to the house together, to the great 
surprise of our landlady. 

I merely answered the questioning look in 
her eyes, by saying that my health had greatly 
improved since I came to Pokerville, leaving 
the rest to be explained by Mrs. Biddimugs, 
immediately seeking my own room. 

I am a practical, matter-of-fact man, and 
therefore shall not go into ecstasies and re¬ 
count to you our home life for the next few 
weeks. 

I told you that the first weeks of my stay 
in Pokerville were pleasant, and that I was as 
contented as a nervous man could be. Of the 
weeks after Mrs. Biddimugs came I must con¬ 
fess that I was happy. I felt that such 
another woman was not to be found in the 
whole world. (I know this is a great state¬ 
ment, but I will not take off one square foot.) 
She seemed to understand me exactly—to 
understand just what a nervous man required, 
and she did all that she could do for me 
under the circumstances. When I wished to 
be quiet, she never spoke, and she moved 
about the house as softly as an angel might, 
if one of ’em should happen to land here. 

As time flew by I found more and more how 
necessary she was becoming, to me. How 
could I do without her? As I asked myself 
that question an idea struck me,—(this is 
worthy of note, being a very uncommon oc¬ 
currence.) Should I marry her? Would 
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she accept me? How strange that I had 
never thought of this before. But remember 
that I was a bachelor and thirty-four. A man 
that had never loved. Could I say that now? 

I took the subject into serious consideration 
at once. I had numerous reasons, as every 
old bachelor does, I suppose, why I shouldn't 
marry, but there was just one reason why I 
should, which was, that I really felt that I 
could not do without this woman. It is hard 
for me to make this confession. Almost as 
bad as extracting teeth. But it is true 
nevertheless. 

I came to a conclusion at length. I would 
propose, let the consequences be what they 
might If she rejected me, although it would 
he a great shock to my nervous system, still, I 
thought with a strong constitution I might 
survive. At least, I felt that I must know 
my fate. 

The twenty-fifth day of September 18—, I 
shall probably never forget My reasons for 
remembering it you will find below. 

I think it was about three o’clock of the 
afternoon of the aforesaid day that I found 
myself seated in the old place beside the 
brook, beneath the old oak tree. I fancy that 
Mrs. Biddimugs suspected or expected some¬ 
thing, they read us so easily, these women. 

I did not dare to look at her. I think my 
voice trembled when I began. I addressed 
her. by a name that I had never used before. 

‘•Anna,” said I, “do you know that in the 
short time I have been here, you have become, 
as it were, a part of my life? Do you know 
that I can never be happy again until I Can 
call you my own ?” I heard a soft sigh which 
encouraged me. “Anna, darling, dearest, will 
you be mine, my own wife?” 

The next instant she was in my arms, and 
Jeremiah the Nervous Man was showering 
hot kisses upon those red, red lips. 

There, I wish I had nothing more to say. 
But I must finish my story. My duty com¬ 
pels me to go on, though the remainder of my 
tale contains the most harrowing horror that 
ever harrowed the heart of man. Cold shivers 
are playing “ hide and seek ” up and down my 
spinal column while I write, and the perspi¬ 
ration rolls down my face as though it were a 
bowling alley. 

We were married. Of course we had a 
quiet wedding Anna had a few friends and 
relations there but I had none of the latter. 
In fact my relations thought it very unkind in 
me to marry at all I don’t know but my 
relatives were quite right. 


The marriage ceremony having been per¬ 
formed, we were now all in readiness to start 
upon our weddihg tour. The carriage was at 
the door in fact, when another carriage drove 
up the green lane in hot haste. 

I was sitting in the back parlor alone with 
my wife; but when she bean! the sound of 
carriage wheels she hurried out of the room. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
followed her, but to-day I was feeling uncom¬ 
monly nervous, and I felt that I must keep as 
quiet as possible, or I should—well, fly all to 
pieces, perhaps. 

I sat there, hardly daring to think of my 
great happiness, lest I should wake to find it 
all a dream. I heard footsteps approaching the 
door. A premonition of something awful 
filled my soul and I trembled violently. The 
door flew open—a crash followed by a cry and 
then a general rush—six small voices crying 
out “Papa!” Twelve little arms around me, 
in my hair, pulling my whiskers, around my 
neck; and all the time those six voices shout¬ 
ing “Papa!” with ail the power of six pairsot 
lungs; and over all, my new-made wife look¬ 
ing on with smiling countenance. What a fix 
for a nervous man! I think I was wild. I tore 
myself away from them and confronted my 
wife. 

“Woman!” I screamed, “whose brats are 
these ?” 

“Dear husband, these beautiful children 
are ours.” 

“ Ours!” 

“ Ours, love. Six of them ranging from 
four to ten years of age, and all of the 
feminine gender.” 

“Six!” • 

“Six, dear. Three pair of twins. Remem¬ 
ber the Bible injunction: Multiply.” 

“Ye gods!” I cried, tearing my hair. 

“Jeremiah, my husband, do be quiet: Or 
course, knowing you to be a very nervous man, ' 
I expected some slight ebullition, but you are 
going beyond the bounds of reason.” 

“ Woman! I think you did too,” I yelled, in 
despair. 

“ But I loved yon so, Jerry.” My wife be¬ 
gan to cry here, at the same time throwing 
herself upon my bosom. “I loved you—and 
—and (sob) I—I could—could—couldn't— 
(sob) do without you; (boo-hoo) and you 
know dar—darling (sob) that there’s nothing 
like having a good—good (sob) start in life; 
and (boo-hoo) Tm sure you (sob) can’t say 
that you haven't got star—start enough.” 

I had nothing more to say. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN NEW YORK. 

BY DA BIT7B COBB. 


The rain was beating against my window, 
and I was in a semi-drowsy state of mind, 
when I thought I heard a low moan in the 
street, directly under ine. At first I was dis¬ 
posed to drop off again into a lazy mood, in 
which I could picture something more agree¬ 
able than storm and violence. But I was 
brought up to an extraordinary point of- 
wakefulness by a second moan, which in¬ 
creased into a low cry of distress. I waited 
no longer, but threw up the window and 
looked down into the street. 

“Is that you, up there?” shouted a lodger, 
who hired the room under mine. 

“It’s I, sure enough!” I returned, while 
the storm beat vengefully down my throat. 
“I thought I heard something in. the street, 
and I presume that by your head being out 
at this moment, you heard it as well as 
myself.” 

“That I did!” shouted the lodger; “and 
it’s a kind of sound I don’t fancy. Let's go 
down and see wliat’s up.” 

“Just what I was going to propose, my¬ 
self” I returned; and with these words I 
closed my window, and seizing my overcoat 
and hat, I opened the door. But no—I had 
better take with me a provision against 
emergency; so I stepped up to my bed, and 
took from under tbe pillow a small revolver, 
and this time left the room and descended 
the stairs, I found my neighbor waiting for 
me at the door of his chamber, and we went 
down the hall stairs to the front door. This 
we were about opening, when there was a 
loud ring of the door-bell. 

“Who’s there? - ’ cried a voice from the 
top of the stairs. 

We did not answer but opened the door, 
and were greeted by a strange sight, which, 
as revealed by the flickering gas-light of the 
hall, was effective in the extreme. It was a 
tall and elegant lady, dressed entirely in black, 
drenched with rain, and as pale as death. 

Its Longwood and I!” cried my neighbor; 
“ wc rang tbe bell by mistake.” 

W itli this exceeding stretch of truth, he 
pushed me onto the step, and followed, closing 
the door. 

“ Now, ray good woman ” Baid he, “ I am not 


unused to this kind of surprise, and know 
something of what you rang the bell for. It 
seems uncivil to shut you out in the rain, 
but you will understand it shortly. You ran" 
for help—■” 

“0 gentlemen! do not let us lose time’ 
here! My daughter is being carried away, 
and I want your aid to recover her!” 

I now saw the wisdom of my neighbor’s 
action in shutting the door. Had the lady in 
black been ushered into the entry, mine host 
and hostess and the list of hoarders, from 
Mary Mellon to Charles Soft heart, would 
have been down in the tick of an old fashion¬ 
ed clock, and delayed the poor woman a good 
half hour in wondering questions and wild 
suggestions. So my friend was right. 

“ Come to my friend Brown’s, and tell ua 
the whole story, and then we can leave you 
there and go ahead ” said Jacobs—my neigh¬ 
bor—“ It’s right on the way.” 

The woman only said: 

“I will rest there, as I cannot go as fast as 
you,” and then broke down and sobbed con¬ 
vulsively. Brown’s was the apothecary 
shop on the first comer, and having reached 
that, we quickly learned that three ruffians 
had darted from an alley-way upon them, and 
had seized her daughter and made off with 
her, striking dowu the mother for appealing 
to them for mercy. 

Such things were not strange in this great 
city, and we did not stop to wonder at the 
story*; but having got from the exhausted 
narrator the direction the villains took, a3 
near as she could give it, we sprang out into 
the storm and pushed our way along the 
street 

My neighbor Jacobs was a born detective, 
and I think had dabbled some in It for pas¬ 
time. He went straight on till we came to a 
turn which brought us facing a sort of trian¬ 
gular building, which the street in its renr 
direction left at the right To the left of tins 
narrow building, ran a narrow street encased 
by very high and massive buildings. 

“We’ll go down here,” said he. Now I 
should never have noticed any difference be¬ 
tween this street and any other, but might 
have kept on till I should have come to an 
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old building, narrow lane or something of the 
kind. 

“ Ten to one, they carried her down there,'” 
he said. “ Phew! how the rain falls!” 

“ What makes you think so?*’ I inquired. 

“Dark street and no dwelling-houses. Nor 
are there stores that policemen trouble them¬ 
selves much to watch. Just the street to be 
clear of everybody.” 

“ Pm with you then.” And with these words 
1 followed him, as he made toward the head 
of this narrow street 

As we entered it, we - thought we heard a 
faint cry, from a long distance down. We 
were stretching our ears to catch another if it 
should reach us through the storm, when a 
little ragged fellow ran like a sprite up to us, 
and exclaimed: 

“Misters! they’ve got a girl down there, 
and I guess she aint a-goin’ to her own 
house!” 

“What makes you think so, my boy?” 
hurriedly asked Jacobs. 

“ ’Cause they swear at her like blazes,'and 
she tries to holler, an’ can't. I hid, I did, and 
know just where they went with ’er.” 

The little fellow’s voice sounded honest 
enough, so Jacobs threw a couple of coppers 
into his hand, and told him to lead the way. 

The boy started off at a rapid pace, which 
required all our efforts to keep up with. The 
rain was now falling in perfect torrents. It 
was a night for violence, and I shuddered as I 
thought that possibly we might be unsuccess¬ 
ful in our efforts to deliver the young lady 
from the hands of scoundrels, who would con¬ 
sign her to a fate far worse than death. I was 
wondering what the morning papers would 
say of the whole affair, when our guide shot 
into an alley-way, at our right, and was out of 
our sight in an instant. 

“A regular imp,” said Jacobs. 

“ Deserted or betrayed ns,” I suggested. 

“Neither. I know their ways. Wait and 
see.” 

We did wait and see, but only for a moment 
The urchin reappeared, and talking fast, and 
in a low voice, said: 

“Say, misters, they’ve gone up there, an* 
down the other way, and if ye go down to the 
next alley, an’ get up on the sly to the rickety 
old house to t’other end on it, ye’ll see what 
ye’re after.” 

Jacobs stayed not to say a word, hut 
clapping some more coppers into the boy’s 
palm proceeded to follow the youngster’s di¬ 
rections to the letter. I might have stopped 


to doubt the integrity of the boy, thinking 
myself sagacious in so doing, but Jacobs was 
more experienced, and knew well what ha 
was about. 

The lad did not accompany us further, no 
doubt reflecting that he had neither strong 
arm nor pistol to aid with, and, therefore, 
could afford to keep out of the reach of recog¬ 
nition, he, no doubt, being well known in 
that quarter. 

We pushed our way against the pale to the 
alley the boy had mentioned, and turned up 
this into intense darkness. We were groping 
our way along, when we saw the reflection of 
a bright flash, and then a report. The im¬ 
pression with me at first was, that we had 
been betrayed by the imp of a guide, and 
were about being rewarded for our stupidity 
in trusting him on so short an acquaintance. 
But I was soon undeceived, for, following the 
report, came through the noise of wind and 
rain a loud cry of pain, and then a fierce oatli. 
The voice that uttered the oath was different 
from the one that uttered the cry. 

“Take that for your meddling!” exclaimed 
the voice of the swearer. “ You may feel 
cursed lucky if I haven't finished ye! Let a 
gentleman be with his game, next time, my 
honey.” 

It was evident that we were about entering 
on the active scenes of our drama, and that 
powder and ball might be summoned to act 
out a portion. 

“ Is your barker in order?” inquired Jacobs, 
in a low voice. 

“ Capped and dry,” said I, in return. 

“Then keep it ready for use; for I know 
that voice. The fellow that fired the shot is a 
strong one, and about the quickest hand in the 
city. But have no fear, for we are equal to 
them.” 

I responded rather stiffly that I was not 
afraid, and we had recommenced our steps 
up the alley, when a low moan was heard 
ahead. It was that of a woman, and we had 
no doubt who it was. 

“ The devil take ye!” cried a voice that we 
had not yet heard. u You’ve given us enough 
trouble! Now behave, or I'll— Does ye 
feel that, miss?” 

“O, don’t kill me, sir!” responded a sweet, 
female voice. “ Let me return to my mother, 
and Heaven will bless you for your kindness !” 

“ Preaching, ay ?” broke in the voice of the 
ruffian that fired the pistol. “Well, my gay 
•ne, jest go up an’ tell yer mother to come 
down and visit us, and perhaps we’ll let ye go 
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an’ blow on us—perhaps we’ll do that thing, 
? cause we're jest a little green here, jest a 
bit!”. 

This sally was greeted by a hoarse laugh, 
and the deep groan of anguish that followed 
showed how hopeless was the cause-of their 
victim. 

“ Now, Longwood, you understand how 
these things must be done. Don't be in a 
hurry, and don't fire a -shot too many. X 
think we’ve got to kill one of those men. An 
hour hence we can tell better whether one of 
them or more, or whether one of us or both, 
will be food for rats.” 

Jacobs had a professional way of speaking 
which turned my blood a little cold, and 
made me feel for a time just as if I had rather 
the little boy had not helped us to the track 
of the villains; but this did not last long, for 
a loud oath from one of the scamps, and a 
piteous cry from their victim, re-aroused what 
manhood I had within me. 

“Now for it!” exclaimed Jacobs, between 
Ids teeth. And he moved rapidly up in the 
darkness, while I, with a violent reaction 
within me, felt like covering the space with a 
bound, and discharging my revolver without 
asking or giving mercy. 

Vie were soon at the door of an old, broken- 
down hovel. The noise of the storm fortu¬ 
nately drowned that of our footsteps, and we 
reached the door without giving alarm. 

As we stood there considering the best 
means of gaining an entrance, the ruffians 
got into an altercation; and the object of 
their heated discussion I think best not to 
record. The impatient Jacobs did not stop 
to try the door, but gave it a kick that" hurst 
the rickety thing from its hinges. I rushed 
in after him, and found myself in an old 
room, lit by a tallow candle, that flickered as 
if in perfect frenzy at the wind that beat in 
through the cracks, and from under the rotten 
floor. 

Off in the opposite corner wa3 crouched in 
mortal terror a beautiful girl, her hair dis¬ 
hevelled, and her upturned eyes bathed in 
tears. In her despair, I could see that she 
was mutely appealing to Heaven, while the 


fiends before her were engaged in their dia¬ 
bolical confab regarding the lovely victim. 

Jacobs had drawn his revolver, and bidding 
me see to the man who was nearest the girl 
he presented his pistol to him nearest the 
door, whose size showed him to be the one 
spoken of by my companion. The fellow 
lifted his hand as I passed, and I saw some¬ 
thing gleam in it. I saw no more, but dashed 
upon my man as a pistol flashed in the hand 
of Jacobs. I heard a cry of paiu, a fearful 
imprecation, and a body tumbled against me. 
I heeded nothing, but, springing forward, 
closed with the ruffian apportioned to me. 
He showed fight, but I was too quick for him, 
and, dealing him a blow with the butt of my 
revolver, sent him reeling against the walL 
In another moment I had him against the 
window, and my pistol presented to his head 
As I pressed him backward, however, the 
tiine-eaten woodwork gave way, and we both 
fell into the yard, amid the shattering of 
glass, and curses of-my opponent. The fellow 
did not wait to fight it out longer, but tearing 
himself away, he leaped to his feet, and, no 
doubt thinking me a watchman, made off in 
the rain and darkness with all speed. 

I hastened in to the aid of Jacobs; but he 
had taken good care of himself. I found the 
light blown out by the entrance of the wind 
through the shattered window, and Jacobs 
was ordering the third ruffian to follow him. 
It seemed he had shot the big.fellow dead, 
and the other—there were three—being the 
one wounded in the squabble that occurred 
while we were in the alley, was conquered 
without difficulty. 

I can make the rest of my story short The 
girl so providentially rescued from a fate 
worse than death, was conducted by us to 
the apothecary's, and the meeting between 
mother and daughter, so ruthlessly sundered, 
and so unexpectedly restored to each others 
arms, I shall not attempt to describe. I leave 
it to the imagination of the reader. 

As for ourselves, we had to repeat our story 
at the table so many times, that I write it 
here simply to tell the reader what the board¬ 
ers have heard over and over 
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A NIGHT OF PEKIL. 

BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


September, with its glowing fruits, its 
clear, rich, brilliant atmosphere, its breezy 
days and the frosty nights that left such crim¬ 
son blushes on the maples, was nearly half 
gone. Summer was liugering about the warm 
noons, as if loth to leave the haunts she had 
so loved, or give the parting farewell to the 
green and sunny spots her breath had kissed 
into beauty. And yet, beautiful as was this 
September, there had been lurking, among its 
lush wildernesses of vegetation, a deadly foe 
which only waited for a time that its victims 
might become riper for its attacks. And be¬ 
fore the month had begun to wane, the plague 
Bpot had appeared in one or two carelessly 
ordered households. 

Ben Batten, a miserable, besotted creature, 
with a family of four or five wretched, dirty 
children, and a wife whose habits were too 
much like his own, startled the community 
one morning by announcing that “ Mis Bat¬ 
ten ” was dead of cholery, and that Jim and 
Nancy “was took.” The doctors hastened 
to the house, and found indisputable evidence 
that Ben’s story was correct. The woman’s 
face wore the unmistakable blue and pinched 
look, and the children were both in the last 
stage of collapse, dying within the few brief 
moments in which the physicians stayed. 

Outside the thriving town, a row of large 
and commodious houses, originally built for 
factory purposes, and altered into comfortable 
dwelling-places, stood fresh from the new 
plaster and paint. Prudence pointed to these 
buildings as a fitting retreat for the sick; and, 
as soon as possible, the family among whom 
the disease had commenced were removed, 
and every precaution was taken to cleanse 
and fumigate the house, and to quiet the fears 
of the alarmed neighbors. 

Having performed these duties, and publicly 
urged upon the people the necessity of 
thorough cleanliness and attention to diet, 
there was no more to be done but to wait and 
hope. 

Little by little, the disease spread. By some 
of the physicians, it was thought to be some¬ 
thing more mysterious than cholera. Ben. 
Batten had intimated that his wife had wash¬ 
ed the clothes of a sailor who had returned 
from a distant port where the plague had 


been rioting for .months; and while some of 
them still clung to the belief that the cholera 
alone could have produced the effects shown 
in Batten’s wife, others who saw her at a 
later hour, averred that the body had become 
blackened to such an extent that a tarred 
sheet and a hasty burial were inevitable 
.Whatever it was, its ravages became appalling 
One by one, the children of Batten were 
seized with it, suffered a brief hour and sank 
into coma, passing out of life without arousing 
from .the heavy slumber that succeeded the 
suffering. 

Soon, another class began to exhibit symp¬ 
toms of disease. Several wealthy families 
were shocked and frightened to find it in their 
midst. By a strange freak, it seemed to leave 
the dwellings of the poor and fasten itself up¬ 
on the upper stratum of society. 

The physicians were in despair. All known 
remedies for the disease first indicated, failed 
in their effects; nay, they seemed to aggravate 
the disorder and to hasten death. Doctor 
Porter, the venerable, white-haired patriarch 
of them all, proclaimed his decided belief that 
nothing but an actual thorough examination, 
after death , could ever rectify the mistakes 
they were making and suggest a better order of 
things. Slowly, this opinion travelled from one 
of the physicians to another, until all became 
aware of its fearful import; and on tlie-Tues- 
day morning after an increasing number of 
deaths had been reported, a consultation was 
called and the physicians met, to look the 
affair in the face, however dreadful its aspect. 
Although all present had known, before they 
met that morning, what they were probably 
to hear, there was an audible shudder ran 
through the hall. Not a word was said, until 
the venerable man, looking calmly around, 
continued to give his reasons for the opinion 
he had just declared, and wound up with 
saying: 

“Gentlemen, I have not expressed this 
opinion, intending to stand aside from duty 
myself, but to face it as boldly as the weakness 
of human nature will permit. I am an old 
man, and can hope, at best, for a short time 
to live. One deed I hope to do before I die— 
one wh&h will, I know, keep my memory 
green in the hearts of you all. Ton are my 
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sons—or my younger brethren—entering on 
your course with high hopes of future success, 
while I am a withered branch. Let me, your 
elder brother, leave you a legacy worthy for 
me to give and you to receive. I say this in 
the supposition that, if I perform the work I 
hare suggested, I may die. But that is by no 
means sure. I may live to see you all reaping 
that best.of rewards, the satisfaction of minis¬ 
tering to suffering, and, under God, of saving 
i human life. Even while I speak, there is one 
Tietim to this mysterious disease, who is ap¬ 
proaching the borders of the spirit land. One 
or two of you have but just come from his 
bedside and announce that he cannot survive 
the present hour. I purpose that, whenever 
a death shall occur, where the friends are 
willing to make a sacrifice of feeling for the 
benefit of suffering humanity, I shall make an 
examination of the body. It will be yourpart 
to secure the notes of such knowledge as I 
■shall be able to attain, and to act upon it ac¬ 
cording to your best suggestions; and may 
God bless your efforts!”' 

He sat down amidst a murmur of applause; 
hut in a few moments, there was a reaction 
in the assembly. A mixture of envy, shame 
and pity arose in every heart. They looked 
at one another as who should say “ IVhy not 
I, instead of him? Why should this be 
a martyr, instead of you or me ?” 

Tet no one moved—no one had the courage 
to declare himself willing to brave death that 
others might live. At that moment when ail 
hearts seemed beating funeral marches, the 
ioor opened and the young physician Albert 
Koble appeared. He took his way, with a 
grave but serene look, toward that part of the 
room where Doctor Porter had been standing, 
and where he now sat surrounded by his 
friends and brothers. 

“ This cannot be!” were Noble's first words. 
“I have heard all our beioved friend and 
brother has offered to do for the cause of hu¬ 
manity. But you cannot spare him, as. you 
veil know, brethren. You need him in this 
hrait. You need his noble courage, his coun- 
aels, his experience. His family needs his 
presence and care. If any one is needed for 
this work—and your own faces tell tae what 
my heart has been whispering for days, that 
the sacrifice must be made—do not listen to 
fern, but to me. I have no ties of parent, 
Vife or child. There are few to exult in my 
success while living, or to mourn me when 
dead. I am the one, then, to go about this 
vork. The young man of whom onr friend 


spoke is dead. Be it your task, my friends, to 
ascertain if his family will submit to an exam¬ 
ination, and meantime I will make brief calls 
upon the few friends I know, and be with you 
again shortly.” 

They crowded around him, those grave 
and silent men, with tears In their eyes and 
thanksgiving in their hearts. Who conld 
blame them, if they shrank with terror and 
dismay from laying down life so suddenly? 
They had felt it difficult to accept the sacrifice 
from their aged brother, bnt Albert Noble’s 
arguments had their weight with them. Me 
had neither wife nor child as they had; and 
while they looked upon the youth with rever¬ 
ent love, they could not find it in their hearts 
to dissuade him from his high resolve. And, 
then, he might survive. His youth, his noble 
courage, his firm health, were all in his favor. 
They would not let him die. And so they 
acquiesced in his decision, without fhrther op¬ 
position than this—that he should not need¬ 
lessly expose himself to a greater danger than 
was now foreseen by them, nor neglect a 
single precaution suggested by them. 

Albert heard their words without under¬ 
standing them. His heart was full of other 
thoughts. Although he had ho domestic ties, 
there were yet those whose lives were as truly' 
bound np with his as if they had been of near¬ 
est kindred. These must receive his farewells, 
for a season, if not forever, and he hastened 
to make them. 

At the outskirt of the city, there stood a 
lovely little cottage, half embowered in ma¬ 
ples which September was just touching into 
crimson. The same bright hne clothed the 
woodbine that mantled the front of the little 
dwelling to its very root The windows were 
open, and the bright sun of early autumn was 
streaming in through the maple leaves, and 
making sweet tracery upon the carpets and 
walls. A breath of perfume from a stand of 
geraniums and monthly roses greeted the vis¬ 
itor, as he approached the entrance, and, as 
he entered, the first sight that met his eyes 
was a fresh bouquet of the same fragrant gifts, 
which Doctor Noblo well knew had been 
twined for him, by the hand of Mary Stanley; 
an offering which she had made every morn¬ 
ing during the previous summer, before he had 
made his daily visits to his patients. How 
was he now to tell her, that she must hence¬ 
forth twine for him only funeral wreaths ? 

Mrs. Stanley, a delicate, lady-like person, 
received the doctor with a cordiality that told 
how much she liked the frank, TmassnTmnjr 
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young man to -whom the widow and her 
daughter were indebted for so many pleasant 
hours. They were not yet acknowledged 
lovers; but there was little doubt that some¬ 
time they would be so; and the mother heart¬ 
ily rejoiced that Mary would be so fortunate . 
in the future, as to be Albert Noble’s wife. 
This morning, she was to experience a shock 
almost too great for endurance. He lost no 
time in acquainting her with his situation, and 
finally told her-that he did not believe he 
should survive the examination. Both were 
glad that Mary was absent. The doctor felt 
that he was unequal to the task of bidding her 
farewell, and Mrs. Stanley thought it best that 
her daughter should know nothing until the 
examination was past. 

The parting was sad and tearful between 
the two. Mrs. Stanley had been like a mother 
to the young man, and the kiss he left upon 
her pale cheek showed that he acknowledged 
her maternal love. 

But all thought of her or of any other, van¬ 
ished, when he saw Mary’s face, ghastly pale, 
looking up to him from a garden seat, before 
which she knelt in speechless agony. She had 
heard all, hut lips and feet refused their office, 
and she could not even beckon him to her 
side. He sat down beside her beneath the 
maples’ shade, and looked her steadily in the 
face. 

“ I know all P* she said, as if to reply to his 
asking eyes. “ I heard all you were saying to 
mamma. What does it mean, Albert?” 

“ It only means, dear, that we may be sepa¬ 
rated for a little while. You will not forget 
that my last thoughts will have been for you. 
I love you better than life. Do not let my 
death grieve you. There is nothing sad or 
awful in one’s giving one’s self for humanity. 
Learn to think of it as only the poor gift of 
life—life given up freely, that others might 
live.” 

“And this noble heart beats for me/” was 
the thought of Mary Stanley. “ This is my 
hero, my own high-souled, pure-hearted 
friend!” 

Thrilled by his generous sacrifice, she hard¬ 
ly thought what it would be to her to love 
him; and the exaltation of soul did not for¬ 
sake her until she had watched his footsteps 
out of sight. Then, all at once her heart¬ 
strings seemed to give way. She stretched 
out her arms vainly toward him, and cried out 
in agony, “Take me with you, beloved!” 
Her mother found her lying insensible upon 
the ground, stricken down by the terror that 


had come to her at last All day she lay wiflt 
closed eyes, never speaking of what was to 
happen. At night, when all was still and 
quiet, and her mother slept, she went out 
under the starry sky, and found her way to 
the street where stood the house in which 
Albert was to pass that terrible night 

The young physician had called - on a few 
student friends, then-upon two elderly sisten 
with whom he had boarded in his own student 
years; and finally had gone home to arrange 
papers and await the summons to Mr. For¬ 
rester’s house, where the examination was to 
take place. A long letter to Mary Stanley 
was written and the signature affixed, just as 
his door-bell rang. He went down, calmly 
and almost cheerfully, and promised to go 
immediately. 

One look around the pleasant chamber that 
had served as his office, another at the on* 
that he had slept in, and then he was in ths 1 
street, walking with a light, quick step, and 1 
face that gave no sign of hesitation or re¬ 
luctance. 

Two of the physicians were awaiting him— 
intimate friends, to whom this hour seemed 
more dreary than to himself. It was a hard, 
though a grand sight, to behold this man, witi 
youth, health, physical strength and beauty, 
and talents of a high order, thus laying down 
all at the feet of suffering humanity. All the 
love and reverence of their natures were rous¬ 
ed as they looked upon his calm face, and 
thought in how few hours it might be touch¬ 
ed and withered by the effacing fingers of 
disease,, or lying pallid and cold in death. But 
that way they must not look. It was too 
terrible; and they sought to reassure them¬ 
selves and each other by hoping fbr better 
things. At the door of the house they ex¬ 
changed lingering good-night wishes, and 
parted; they to stand afar off, in sight of the 
dwelling, and he to enter it and begin his 
work. 

Mr. Forrester was a wealthy and a generous 
man. He had consented, for the sake of the 
lives that might possibly be saved, that this 
should take place, had provided every advan¬ 
tage possible for the young physician to pursue 
his work. Himself led the way to a lofty cham¬ 
ber where the body of his son lay upon a long 
marble table. The face bore no traces of the 
terrible disorder. It was white and calm, like 
that of one who has passed into the death 
slumber painlessly. Around, lay every ap¬ 
pliance necessary. Cordials and stimulants 
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for the doctor, if strength or heart should tail 
him; water and ice in profusion, and a warm 
hath, if he should find it expedient to take 
one, after the work was over. Disinfectants 
and perfumes were not wanting, and the air 
in the room was as pure and sweet as if none 
of the poor remnants of mortality were within 
its walls. 

Two hours passed, and the work was done. 
Rapidly tracing the result of his observations 
upon slips of paper, he threw* them into ajar 
of vinegar, as he wrote them; and then, re¬ 
placing the sheet over the body, he turned to 
depart Against the panes of the only closed 
\rindow in the room, he caught a glimpse of a 
white, scared face, a face that reminded him 
of Mary Stanley’s. 

He believed he was going mad; for how 
could any one reach that high window? Ho 
reflected a moment, and remembered, that he 
tad seen steps leading up outside to that very 
window, which was, in fact, a door opening 
in the centre. 

He rang the bell for the attendants and 
daggered out into the air, feeling sick and 
giddy, and losing all thought of the face at 
the window in the new and terrible sensations 
that assailed him. He plunged, on blindly, 
until he reached the fountain in the yard; 
bat ere he could hold out his hand beneath 
tie cooling spray, to wash away the burning 
fever of his forehead, he reeled and fell upon 
the white flag-stones that lay before him. 
Ifith that fall, his senses forsook him. He 
knew not that the face which had appeared 
A the window was now bending above him; 
tiat Mary Stanley’s hand was sp lashin g the 
raters, cool and fresh, upon his brOw; that 
her own soft, warm mantle was wrapped 
about him, or that a few drops of an all- 
powerful stimulant, from a tiny vial which he 
had once given her, was poured between his 
Hps. But, in a few seconds the stimulant had 
tAen effect. The closed eyes re-opened, the 
2ps murmured, and she knew that he lived. 
The bright moonlight shone down upon his 
foe, making it look still more pallid, and she 
doubled her efforts to restore him; but no 
towering word greeted her. He relapsed in- 
0 that deathlike slumber again 
Hy God! my God! have pity upon me F 
he shrieked out in her agony; u do not let 
‘hn perish before my eyes P 
The shnek reached the ears of those who 
^ been watching all night for the signal 
hat he had promised to give when his. work 
ras done—to show the light in the north¬ 


ern window, and which, in his sudden be¬ 
wilderment, he had neglected. Had it not 
been for Mary, he would have died there 
alone; but at her shriek, the two friends who 
had left him with the intention of returning 
at sight of his signal, ran hastily to the spot 
whence it proceeded, and joined their exertion? 
to hers. They found him cold and motionless 
—ail the “beat of his body having mounted to 
his brow. Hastening to a house in the neigh¬ 
borhood, in which the inhabitants had been 
startled by Mary’s cry and were now stirring, 
they found blankets that had been kept warm 
all night, through fear of the terrible pesti¬ 
lence, and a hearth covered with burning 
coals. 

Unselfish people lived there.' With a gen¬ 
erous disregard of danger to themselves, they 
begged the friends of Albert Noble to bring 
him into the room where these precautions 
had been taken in case of sudden attack to 
the household; and, once there, they helped 
to minister to him as brothers and sisters 
would have done. For hours, he continued in 
the same state, scarcely breathing; but to¬ 
ward the noon of the next day, some change 
was perceptible, and his appearance warrant¬ 
ed the opinion that not disease, but exhaus¬ 
tion, had thus palsied his frame. 

By night, Mary had the sweet satisfaction 
of hearing from his lips that she had saved 
the life most precious to her. Early, that 
morning, she had apprised her mother where 
she was, and now, after all danger seemed 
paped, both she and her lover were conveyed 
to Mrs. Stanley’s. 

There, guarded by the most tender care, he 
at length, recovered sufficiently to go abroad. 
Perfect freedom from all care for a year, his 
medical friends prescribed, and they, with 
delicate generosity and heartfelt gratitude, 
took care that no consideration of a pecuniary 
character should embarrass, his decision to 
comply with the prescription. Especially did 
they enjoin it upon him not to venture abroad 
without his nurses—and Mary and her mother 
accompanied their patient, as soon as the 
former had acquired a legal right to take care 
of her husband. 


The heroic deed performed that night was 
the means of saving many lives, without the 
shadow of doubt. Doctor Noble’s observar 
tions and suggestions threw a new light upon 
a disease hitherto but little understood. The 
physicians saw where they had erred, and 
they generously acknowledged the heroism 
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that had braved death, and the skill that had 
grasped the facts which had escaped them 
a!L 

Abroad, Doctor Xoble won shining honors 
for the deed he had so bravely accomplished. 
At home, men blessed him as they thought of 
that fearful night. His return was hailed as 
'we hail returning heroes; nor was site forgot¬ 
ten who had saved him from death. It was 


long ere he was able-to pursue the profession 
he had adorned; long ere his system recover¬ 
ed wholly from that terrible shock, even after 
his long rest abroad; but, in his daily waDa 
among the haunts of men, a reverence was 
accorded to him, such as is never aecGrdel 
save to the heroic few that brave peril to 
themselves to secure the welfare of tte 
many. 
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A RIDE WITH THE WTNTX 


BY MISS CAMILLA. ~W TT.LTAT T. 

“Fly as the wolves of Apennine 
Were close upon thy track.” 


“By George! Sade, bow I went over that 
road once !” said Hugh Armstrong, looking’ 
up with suddenly dilating eyes. 

“Yes,Hugh,” I answered, waiting to be 
told. 

He gave a little shiver, though it was June, 
and seated himself beside me on amossycpck 
by the roadside. At oar right, and one mile 
distant, was Hose farm, where I was spending 
the summer. You see, John Rose—well, I am 
a young woman, and John is a yonng man, 
and we—that is, John—but this story is not 
about John Rose. 

At our left, Cousin Hugh’s and mine, the 
road ran, for a mile, as straight as an arrow, 
piercing the little village of Wales, that lay 
in an unseen hollow; then it stretched along 
an open country for miles further, darting 
without a bend from end to end of a city tha t 
crowded close to the sea-shore, and running 
off a wharf where the steamers used to come 
pnfSng up, out of breath, twice or thrice a 
day. And, for aught I know, that road may 
be running yet on the bottom of the ocean. 
I should not be surprised if it were a meridian 
on its way from pole to pole. 

u Well, it was down this tireless, straight 
road that Cousin Hugh looked, when he made 
that exclamation, to which I answered, ‘Yes, 
Hugh.’ 

“It was nine years ago last winter,” he 
began, “ and I was but twenty years old. For 
three years I had spent my vacations at Rose 
farm; and when I graduated in ’57, and 
wanted a little rest before plunging Into 
business, I found about a score of excellent 
reasons why I might, could, would and should 
spend a few weeks with the Roses. The 
family was larger then than it is now. Tom 
and Will were at home, and Fanny was not 
married, nor, of course, was Blanche. Of 
course, also, John was at home. He was not 
big enough to be anywhere else. He wore 
frocks and pin-afores in those days, and — n 

11 It is false I” I cried, indignantly, “ John is 
twenty-five, and only four years younger than 
you, and—” 

“ Well, well,” Interrupted Hugh. “ Leave 


your copulative to hide with mine till I have 
told my story. Then well fight it opt, if you 
will.” 

“ As I was saying, I went to spend a part 
of the winter with the Boses. The fact is, I 
Could not stay away from Blanche. 

“ 1 1 was a child, and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

But we loved with a love that was more than love.’ 

" Fiddle-de-dee I” I rhymed impatiently. 

I always hated to hear a man speak the 
word love to any hut the woman he loves. 

“Rhythm isn’t good,” said Hugh. “Two 
dactyls and a csesura wanted. But no That- 
ter. A nos moutons. 

“ There was but one thing which disturbed 
my pleasure, and that was Mr. George Adams, 
a tall, sublime divinity student, who was down 
here keeping school to get money to finish his 
studies. He boarded at Rose farm, and any 
body with eyes in his head c ould see that he 
admired Blanche. Even in the coldest days 
in December it would set me in a perspira¬ 
tion to see the confident manner in which he 
would take a seat beside her ou the sola, and 
monopolize the talk. I must confess, too, that 
the fellow was confoundedly good-looking, 
and could talk like a book. 

“ Still, in spite of this jealousy, we had gay 
times. Tom and Will were wild fellows, 
Fanny was a headlong, good-natured, blunder¬ 
ing creature, Blanche was perfect, even John, 
though yet in long clo—, well, no matter; 
John was a trump. 

“ I shall never forget one night, the night I 
rode over this road with poor Grey, the pet 
horse. It was Ms last ride, and it came near 
being mine. 

“ The next day was to he the last trip of 
the steamer Daylight, from Croton to New 
York, and Mr. Rose had to go to New York 
on business. He had put it off in the hope 
that he might not be obliged to go, but at the 
last minute there was no help for it. He 
wasn’t much of a traveller, and was always 
dreadfully sea-sick on the water, and we all 
laughed at the faces he made about it. His 
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portmanteau was half fall of medicines, and he 
had dosed himself vigorously for a week be¬ 
fore starting. 

“ 1 0, you may laugh,’ he said, good- 
naturedly; 1 but it is easier to bear your im¬ 
pudence now, than it will be to bear that 
“ hell o’ all diseases,” by-and-by. Mother, I 
wish that you would mix me a flask of brandy 
and water, half-and-half, all ready to drink. 
No, let Fan. prepare it. I want you to see 
what ails my collar. Hurry, Fan. I It’s near¬ 
ly time to go.’ 

“ Fanny took a flask from a little cup-board 
in the wall, carefnlly raised it, and took it to 
her father that he might put in the right pro¬ 
portion of water. He filled it half full, and, 
setting the flask on the table, Fanny went into 
another room to get the cruet of brandy that 
was always kept there in case of need. 

“ Mrs. Bose, having use for the table while 
Fan. was gone, put the flask back in the cup¬ 
board again, to be out of the way. 

“ * I set it up there, Fanny,* she said. 

“ The girl took it down, filled it with brandy, 
and put it into her father’s pocket 

“‘I want it handy,’ he said; 1 for It will be 
the first thing I shall try.’ 

“ In a few minutes he was off, Tom and 
■Will with him. They were going to leave 
him at Croton, and go on the same evening 
ten miles further to a farm where there was to 
be a sale of stock. 

“ The steamer was to start at half past four 
o’clock in the morning. 

“ Well, after they had all gone, we gathered 
in the sitting-room again, and tried to be as 
merry as ever. But three out of a family 
makes a hole, even if the one dearest is left, 
and we were rather sombre for a while. I 
think we were all glad when Mr. George 
Adams came In from his school, and brought 
a cheerful face. Nothing ever disturbed him 
much. 

“After tea we had a little music, Blanche and 
Fanny singing duets, and I sometimes tam¬ 
ing the music, which Mr. Adams was too dig¬ 
nified to do. Blanche was very lovely that 
night, her fair, pale face and light curls well 
set off by her woolen dress of deep garnet- 
color, and only a delicate lace at her throat 
and wrists. As I stood just behind her 
shoulder, and bent now and then to turn the 
leaves, I felt myself more deeply in love than 
ever before. I thought that I would do any¬ 
thing to win her, and began to hate myself for 
my inactivity. She looked .on me as a boy, 
though X was two years older than she; and 


though she did not love the student Adams, 
still I knew that she felt more flattered by his 
admiration than by mine, and looked on him 
as a person of far more character. 

“ I knew better. But how to convince her ? 

I got feverish thinking of it, and made up my 
mind to go back to town the very next day. 

“ Mr. Adams leaned back in an arm-chair, 
and listened with half-closed eyes, not seem¬ 
ing to think me worth watching or being 
jealous of; and Mrs. Rose sat upright by her 
work-table, knitting, and probably thinking 
of her husband. John was poring over his 
Virgil, In one corner, with his hands over his 
ears to keep out the music. 

u< I’m tired of singing,’ at length said 
Blanche, turning from the piano. Turning, 
she looked at me, and seemed to see Some¬ 
thing peculiar in my face, for she asked 
quickly, 'What’s the matter?’ 

“ ‘ I was thinking I’ve lounged about long 
enough,’ I said. ‘ I am going back to town to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“ She reddened a little. ‘ O, just as you 
please,’ she said. 1 We are happy to have you 
stay,—that is, the boys are.’ 

“ I choked a little as she turned away, and 
took a seat near her mother. 

“ Mr. Adams immediately roused. 

“ ‘ I forgot to mention something which I 
was shocked to hear to-day,’ he said. ‘ Nan¬ 
nie Parsons came near being poisoned, her 
brother Ned told me. She was ill, and her 
mother mistook, and give her the wrong medi¬ 
cine. The doctor said that she had a narrow 
escape.’ 

“ The ladies exclaimed, then we began to 
tell of poisoning cases of which we had known, 
and to wonder at the carelessness of 
people. 

“ ‘ We are just as careless as any one,’ said 
Mrs. Rose, suddenly. ‘ Therels that bottle of 
poison that Tom got to kill the rats in the 
granary. It is deadly poison, but I don’t 
think they locked it up. Do you know where 
it is, girls ?’ 

“ ‘ Tom put it in the little cup-board in the 
dining-room,’ John said, uncovering his ears. 

“ ‘ It wasn’t labelled, and I will put a label 
on it this minute,’ said Mrs. Rose, rising. 

“ Presently her voice was heard calling from 
the other room. ‘It isn’t here, John. You 
must mistake.’ 

Yes, I saw him put it there,’ John per¬ 
sisted, getting up to go out. 

“We had got so excited by the subject tha t 
we all went out after him, and saw Mrs. Rose 
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just taking down a flask hafl-full of some color¬ 
less liquid. 

“‘That’s it ! 5 John said. Then, looking 
closer , 1 no, it looks like it, but that one had a 
glass drop on the neck. Where can it be ?” 

“ Suddenly Fanny cried out, ‘ O, mother, 
mother P 

“We all turned to look at her, and saw 
her standing deadly pale, with her hands 
pressed to her breast 

“ ‘I—I—took the wrong flask, 5 she gasped. 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?' said her mother; but 
even in speaking it all rushed over her, and 
over ns. The poison was colorless, and in 
preparing her father’s brandy and water in the 
morning, Fanny had filled the poison instead 
of the water, the flasks being similar. 

“‘My God! 5 murmured Mrs. Rose, and 
began searching again, unable to believe any¬ 
thing so dreadful. 

“ We all aided, and questioned, but without 
hope. It was evident that the fatal flask was 
in Mr. Rose’s pocket, and that he would 
drink from it on the first approach of sea¬ 
sickness. 

“ Poor Fanny fainted; but she lay there un¬ 
noticed, except that Mr. Adams sprinkled 
water in her face, and begged the others to be 
calm, that most hateful and irritating request. 
Mrs. Rose walked the floor, wringing her 
hands, or searching frantically for the missing 
flask, and Blanche stood white and still, as 
if turned to marble. The only life her face 
showed was in her eyes, and those were fixed 
in appeal on Mr. Adams. 

“‘ What can be done?’ she said to him in a 
low whisper, which seemed scarcely to move 
ner pale lips. 

“ * We must hope for the best,’ he said. 1 It 
Is possible that we mistake, and at the worst, 
when he tastes it, he must perceive some 
peculiar flavor, which will prevent him from 
swallowing enough to harm him. 5 

“‘Peculiar flavor I 5 cried Mrs. Rose, pas¬ 
sionately; ‘who perceives peculiar flavors 
when they are suffering from sea-sickness ? 
Besides, the brandy will cover the taste. My 
God! is there no help?” 

“ My plan was formed. 1 1 will ride to Cro¬ 
ton, and reach him before the boat starts, 5 I 
said. 

“ They all turned to me eagerly, and Blanche 
caught my hand in hers. 1 O, Hugh! 5 was all 
she could say; but it was enough. 

“*God bless you! 5 Mrs. Rose cried, then 
threw her hands up. ‘Where will yon get a 
horse? 5 


“‘Isn’t Grey at home? 5 

“ 1 Ho, Mr. Ellis had him this afternoon, and 
was to bring him back to-morrow morning. 5 

“ ‘ I will go after him, 5 1 said, promptly. 

“ Here John started up. John has got pluck, 
and always had. * Ho, Hugh, 5 he said; * if yon 
are to ride thirty miles to-night, yon can’t 
begin by walking three miles. I’ll go for 
Grey, and run every step of the way. 5 

“ It was finally agreed that Mr. Adams and 
John were to go after the horse with all pos¬ 
sible speed, and I was to hold myself in readi¬ 
ness to spring on to his back the moment he 
reached the door. 

tt They started at a mn, and we set ourselves 
to wait with what calmness we might. 

** It was half past twelve o’clock when they 
started, for we had been sitting up late, and it 
was half-past one when John dashed up to the 
door on Grey’s back. 

“ ‘I thought the Ellises would never wake 
tip! 5 he panted. ‘I couldn’t get into the 
stable till they did, though I broke one of the 
windows in. Adams gave up somewhere on 
the road. 5 

“One last prayerful blessing from Mrs. 
Bose, and a glance in Blanche’s deathly face, 
and I was away. 

“Two hours In which to ride thirty miles I 
It made my hair stand on end to think of it 
Supposing the horse should fall dead? 

“ I rode carefully, but there was no time to 
think of being merciful to horse-flesh, and I 
rode fast. The little stops that I felt obliged 
to give him made me burn as if I were wrapped 
In flame. The road is so level that those 
delays were not frequent, but a level road is 
more of a strain on a horse in the long run. 

“ I fancy that many a sleeper in the little 
village of Wales must have turned in his bed 
and listened an instant as he heard the clatter 
or my horse’s hoofs on the frozen ground. 
The creature panted, but I pressed on. It 
seemed to me that I scarcely touched the sad¬ 
dle, so strung were my nerves. Wild thoughts 
flew through my mind. Suppose that Mr. 
Bose, feeling chilly, should take a glass of his 
brandy and water before going on board the 
boat? Suppose that the boat should leave 
before time, or I should miss it by a minute ? 

“I lashed Grey fiercely at thought of 
the peril that lay in every moment of delay, 
and with a bound and a snort the noble beast 
flew over the ground. It seemed to me that 
I had galloped there for ages. I lost all count 
of time, of everything but the vision of a 
White dear face which floated up before me in 
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the darkness, then faded again, and of the one 
thought that I most hurry for my life. 

“ I forgot after a while that I was riding, 
my head got numb, my eyes blind; but I did 
not forget to lash Grey when he faltered, and 
I did not miss the road. The sharp December 
air blew in my face, though I was riding with 
the wind, and the fleet hoofs under me struck 
sparks from the stones in passing. There was 
no moon, but the sky was full of stars, and 
they seemed to whirl and dance when I looked 
at them. 

w By-and-by, after an eternity, it seemed, 
other lights whirled up with the stars, rows of 
gas lamps, and an occasional light in a house. 
And at the same instant I heard a long, hoarse 
whistle from the steamer Daylight 
“ It electrified me. In the instant I knew 
where I was, and what I had come for, and 
the perspiration started out over me at the 
thought that that whistle might be the signal 
for starting. “Fortunately the wharf lay 
straight ahead, at the end of the street on 
which I rode. But as I strained my eyes to 
see off into the harbor, my horse staggered, I 
gave him a sharp cut with my whip, and 
cursed him as though I hated him,—poor, 
noble old Grey! He made one last effort, ran 
a few steps, then plunged headlong, and lay 
quivering on the pavement. 

“ I was stunned for a moment by the fall, 
hut was soon on my feet. It was evident that 
the creature could do no more. He lay 
stretched out, and drew now and then a faint, 
sobbing breath, so like a human being, that, 
though I could not think of it then, I wept 
afterward, recollecting it 
u A watchman came and began to question 
me; but, without a word, I pushed him away, 
and started at a run down the street. I 
passed some people coming up from the 
wharf; and tfiey stood out of my way. One 
man stopped and said, ‘ Too late, sir? 
u I could have knocked him down. 
u It was the last whistle which I had heard, 
and as I reached the wharf, the steamer was 
moving, and they were just polling the last 
rope in. I gathered all my strength for a 
final effort, and sprang. I missed, and the last 
I knew was the water closing over me. 

“ When I recovered, a group of men stood 
around me, and the air was blowing freshly in 
my face. The floor on which I lay was un¬ 
steady, there was a Eound of machinery, and a 
puffing of smoke, and, joy! I was on board the 
Daylight! 

u * He is recovering,’ some one said, and the 


next instant a voice cried out, ‘Heavens, it is 
Hugh Armstrong 1 What can be the matter ?’ 

“I closed my eyes when I heard that 
healthy, hearty voice, and thanked God in my 
heart. 

u Some one bent over and lifted my head on 
his arm. ‘My boy, what has happened? 
What is the matter at home? 5 he cried. 

“ I tried to speak, but could not. 

u He grew pale, and taking a flask, the flask, 
from his pocket, opened it and pressed it to 
my Ups, ‘ Drink a Uttle to give you strength,’ 
he said. 

“ I pushed it away, then started up, and, 
catching it from his hand, made a step and 
flung it into the sea. 

“‘What do you mean?’ he asked again, 
seeming to think me crazy. 

“‘Have you drank any?’ I managed to 
whisper. 

“ ‘ Xot a drop P said Mr. Bose. 

“ ‘ It was poisoned I’ I said, and fell fainting 
to the deck again. 

“There was a physician on hoard, and 
restoratives were given me. In fifteen min¬ 
utes I was able to tell my story, feebly enough, 
Mr. Bose hiding his face and sobbing Uke a 
woman. 

“We went back by dayUght in a steamer 
going in, Mr. Bose going with me; and by 
afternoon we were on our way from town to 
Bose farm. 

“‘Business be - !’ Mr. Rose said, 

emphatically. ‘My business is to go home 
and take care of thi s boy, and comfort my 
family.’ 

u We rode slowly in a large, easy carriage, 
for I was pretty well used up, and Mr. Bose 
cried, and hugged me half the way. He even 
wanted to go down on his knees and make a 
pillow of himself so that I might rest more 
easily. 

“ I needn’t teU yon how we were received 
at home, nor how Blanche, after the first 
glance at her father, ran to burst into weep¬ 
ing in my arms. Dear girl! she had liked me 
all the time, and before I slept that night 
promised to be my wife. And a good wife 
Bhe is, Sade! I only hope that John will be 
as good a one,” said Hugh, in his earnestness 
perpetrating a bnll of the first water. 

“I don’t doubt that John will make an ex¬ 
cellent wife,” I repUed dryly. 

“ Pshaw 1” cried Hugh. 

“ But what of Grey ?” I asked. 

“ Grey was dead, of course. We had him 
brought home, and we buried him, and all the 
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family looked on and cried over him. And 
when the earth was smoothed over him, they 
each one came and kissed me. Grey’s grave is 
under that old pine-tree south of the house, 
and we have always meant to set up a stone 
there.” 

“ What became of Mr. Adams?” I asked. 

“ Mr, Adams became a minister, and he now 
preaches, in a very white and tight choker, in 
a church in Croton. He has a wife and al¬ 
most as many children as Mrs. Martyr John, 
Rodgers.” 

“ And how many children had Mrs. Martyr 
John Rodgers?” was my final question. 
“ Ton know that Fox’s book says she had nine 
small children, and one at the breast. How 
whether that one was of the nine—” 

“Pshaw 1” said Hugh, again. “Let ns go 
home!” 
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A BALLOON ADVENTURE ON THE POTOMAC. 

BY A WAB COBBESPOSDE3T. 


DrnntG the early part of the war I was 
employed on one of the great dailies of 
an Eastern city, and was appointed army 
correspondent of the aforesaid journal. I was 
sent down to Washington, and provided with 
a horse—or rather, with an animal which was 
by courtesy termed a horse—and my duties 
consisted in riding about the lines of the army 
of the Potomac, and gathering up and trans¬ 
mitting to my paper such intelligence as I 
could procure. Just at this time both armies. 
Union and Confederate, were enjoying a brief 
season of rest General McClellan had but 
recently taken command of our own forces, 
and his army was still in a chrysalis state, and 
unable to advance. The damages we had sus¬ 
tained at Bull Bun were not repaired, and the 
immense host of men that lay along the banks 
of the Potomac, had not yet been moulded 
into that magnificent army which won snch 
immortal fame by its subsequent career. The 
rebels had advanced their lines as far os Ma¬ 
son's and Munson’s Hills, and from these 
points they could command an excellent-view 
of the city of Washington, in which citytheir 
drums could be heard as plainly as our own. 
It was not a little mortifying to see them so 
close to the national capital, and within al¬ 
most pistol shot of onr camps, without mak¬ 
ing some effort to drive them off; bat as the 
time had not yet come to attack them, we 
consoled ourselves with the reflection that we 
would *■ pay the whole debt when we once set 
about the reckoning.” 

Although there were no great battles to 
fight during this period, the repose of the two 
r.inucs was by no means as complete as one 
r’.’gbt suppose. Hot a day passed without a 
skir.uth, picket fight, or reconnoissance, and 
every soldier knows how stirring these unim¬ 
portant little episodes of a campaign are. 
About this time General McClellan com¬ 
menced a novel method of reeonnoiteringthe 
enemy’s position. A couple of experienced 
aeronauts and a good balloon were procured 
from the North, and by securing the hall oon 
Kith ropes of the proper length, and showing 
it to ascend a thousand feet or more, a tolera¬ 
bly good view of the rebel lines could be 
Sained. By means of a field telegraph wire, 
the men in the basket of the balloon could 


communicate instantly with the headquar¬ 
ters of the army, and in this way every move¬ 
ment of the enemy was reported to our 
commander. The aeronaut was sometimes 
accompanied by one of the general officers of 
the army, or by one of the staff, but frequently 
made his ascensions alone. It was an under¬ 
taking of no little danger, as the Southern 
lines were very close to our own, and the na¬ 
ture of the country rendered it absolutely 
necessary to make the ascensions almost im¬ 
mediately on the outposts. The enemy were 
not slow to resent this attempt on our part to 
pry into their private arrangements, and as 
soon as the balloon came to be at all regular 
in its movements, it was made the target of 
the rifled guns on the rebel outposts. One of 
these guns, which we afterwards learned be¬ 
longed to the'Washington Artillery from New 
Orleans, was served with unusual skill, and I 
more than once saw its shells fly so close to 
the balloon, that I expected every moment to 
see the silken ball collapse and fall to the 
ground like a rocket-stick. It came at length 
to be our principal amusement in camp to 
watch the rebels fire at the balloon, as it sailed 
tranquilly above our picket line, and I have 
seen many a dollar staked by the “ boys in 
blue ” on the skill of the gray-coated artiller¬ 
ists. It was la ugha ble to watch these bets, 
and I t hin k I shall not go far astray from the 
truth, when I say that some very good patri¬ 
ots would have been glad to see the balloon 
struck, since it would have enabled them to 
win their wagers. 

I frequently wished that I could accompany 
the aeronaut in one of his ascensions, and at 
last I determined to make application to 
headquarters for permission to do so. As I 
had a friend on General McClellan’s staffi my 
application received a favorable response, and 
I was given a note to Professor Lowe, who 
had just succeeded Mr. Wise, as the aeronaut 
of the army, requesting him to allow me to 
ascend with him at such time as might suit his 
convenience. This note I at once presented. 
Lowe received me cordially, and informed me 
that if the weather was fair he would make 
an ascension "the next afternoon, and would 
be gjad to have me go with him, provided 
none of the general officers of the army 
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wished to reconnoitre at that time; and so on. 
the next day I repaired to the balloon sta¬ 
tion about four o’clock in the afternoon. It 
was a bright, warm day in September, and 
though quite a wind was blowing at the time, 
not a cloud was to be seen, the balloon, like 
some huge, imprisoned monster, was swelling 
with the gas which it contained, and flapping 
its heavy silken folds with a hollow sound. It 
seemed striving to break the cords which held 
it down to earth, and rise lightly through the 
blue ether to the far off clouds. Professor 
Lowe was standing by, superintending the fill¬ 
ing of the balloon, in a busy, bustling manner. 
In half an hour everything was in readiness, 
the basket was attached, and In this Lowe 
placed a telescope, and sundry other articles 
which he needed. He then bade me take my 
place in it, after which he seated himself by 
me. A score or more of soldiers, having un¬ 
loosed our moorings, then took hold of the 
cable which was to hold us in our place after 
attaining the desired elevation, and com¬ 
menced slowly to pay out the rope. We 
mounted gradually through the air, and hav¬ 
ing reached a height of about a thousand feet, 
Lowe signalled to the men to make us fast- 

The earth seemed gliding from under us as 
we went up, and in place of the voices and 
words of those we had left below, we could 
hear a confused noise which seemed to come 
from all parts of our camp. As we rose 
higher, the surface over which our view ex¬ 
tended became broader, and as we paused in 
our upward flight, Lowe turned to me and. 
asked: 

“Did you ever .witness anything so grand ?” 

M Never,” I answered, and in truth I never 
had. 

North of us was the rolling country of Fair¬ 
fax county, Virginia, the dark lines of earth¬ 
works—mere zigzag lines at this distance, on 
Arlington Heights—the broad belt of the Po¬ 
tomac, the huge dome of the capitol and the 
straggling city of Washington backed by the 
dense lines of woods of Lower Maryland. To 
the eastward were numerous rivers and 
creeks, and in the far distance we could faintly 
see the outlines of the Chesapeake, and be¬ 
yond that still a vague blue expanse we knew 
was the ocean/ West of us were the moun¬ 
tains, and south of us that fine and now his¬ 
toric region lying between the Potomac and 
the Upper Rappahannock. Below us^ lay the 
two armies, their camps and earthworks 
clearly visible, except in those places where 
they were hidden by the woods. We could 


see the men in both armies moving about, at¬ 
tending to their duties, and in the rebel lines 
there seemed to be an unusual amount of bus¬ 
tle. The view so thrilling and so grand, was 
almost overpowering, and I sat enjoying it in 
silence. My feelings were indescribable, and 
I remained mute, until I was recalled from my 
reverie by the professor. 

“ Look your best and look quick, Mr. Cor¬ 
respondent,” he said, smiling lightly. “Pm 
thinking we shall have to go down soon.” 

“Why. 9 ” I asked, innocently, “there’s no 
danger of bad weather; is there?” 

“ Look yonder and see.” 

As he spoke he pointed in the direction of 
Munson’s Hill, and I could see amidst a cloud 
ol dust, a section of light artillery coming 
towards the front of the rebel line at a shiup 
trot. Suddenly the guns paused, and from 
the movements of the men I could see that 
the pieces were being gotten into position. 

“Do you think they mean to fire at us?” I 
asked. 

Lowe smiled—at my simplicity, doubtless, 
—and answered quietly: 

“Of course they do. However, I don't 
think they can bring any gun to bear on us 
from that point. It will be impossible to ele¬ 
vate it sufficiently.” 

As he spoke a puff of smoke arose from the 
hill in question, followed by a sharp report, 
and a shell went shrieking under us, at a dis¬ 
tance of about fifty yards or more. Another 
shell followed this one a short time afterwards, 
and for half an hour or more the enemy con¬ 
tinued to fire at us at long intervals. None 
of the shells struck us, however, but flew 
harmlessly by us, passing either below or to 
one side of us. As the firing began we could 
see groups of men collect in commanding po¬ 
sitions in both camps to watch the result of 
it. I knew that if it were possible our enemy 
would bring us down, but I was encouraged 
by the ill success of the rebels so far, and by 
Lowe’s nonchalance, to think that it would 
not be in their power to harm us. Vet, in 
spite of my confidence, I could not help being 
.exceedingly nervous. Had I been standing 
■ on terra Jlrma I could have borne the firing 
with greater indifference; but to be thus sus¬ 
pended between heaven and earth, and made 
a target for the best artillerists in an army 
whose skill none could doubt, was by no 
means the most soothing reflection imaginable. 
And, to make the matter worse, the rebels now 
began to improve upon their first attempt:, 
and their shells now commenced to fly ao 
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dose to ns that the explosions literally deaf¬ 
ened nie. 

- This is getting ugly,” said Lowe, sharply. 
-I guess we had better go down at once;” 
cd leaning over the basket he signalled to the 
oan at the cable to haul us down again. 

The order was obeyed and we commenced 
a sink slowly. Suddenly there was a sharp, 
snapping sound beneath us, and the car quiv¬ 
ered like an aspen leaf, and at once shot up- 

sard. 

-IVhat’s the matter?” I asked,now deci¬ 
dedly frightened. 

-The cable has parted, and we’re adrift,” 
replied Lowe, grimly. “ However,” he added, 
‘we can’t rise much higher, as we’ve too 
ouch ballast aboard; but there’s no telling 
where we may be blown to. We may be car¬ 
ried across the Potomac into Maryland, or 
down down South right into the .enemy’s 
country. There’s nothing for us but to wait 
and see where the wind will take us.” 

In a few minutes I could see that we had 
ceased to ascend, and were floating over our 
own camp. I Was hopeful that the wind 
would carry us still further uorthward, but to 
ny dismay I perceived that we were steadily 
drifting towards the rebel lines. In a few 
mmuxeswewere right over them, hut were 
cow so high that we could but faintly distin¬ 
guish the objects below us. The men seemed 
almost like grasshoppers, and their cheers as 
they beheld our awkward predicament came 
to our ears like the buzzing of a swarm of 
tees. They were exulting over our misfor¬ 
tune, and I felt that I would like to have it in 
ay power to crush them all for it. I was 
heartily sorry that I had ever set foot in the 
balloon, for it seemed almost certain that we 
were to be blown into the interior of Virginia, 
where we would be compelled to alight 
Then nothing would remain for us but a long 
and horrible captivity in a Southern prison. 
These dark and gloomy thoughts chased each 
wiser thion^t way mind, vrith the rapidity of 
lightning, and my spirits, which had been 
buoyant when I left the land fell to the iow- 
est point of despondency. All the while we 
continued to drift farther and further into the 
enemy’s country. It wanted bat an hour of 
sunset, and I asked myself where we would 
be at that time. 

“What shall we do, Mr. Lowe?” 

The despondence in my tone struck the pro¬ 
fessor, and he looked at me curiously. 

“ It’s all unfortunate affair, to be sure,” he 

answered slowly, “ but it will never do to de¬ 


spair, I think we’ll drop down a little, and 
see if we can’t strike a different current of 
air. We will be a little closerto those fellows 
down yonder, and they may begin firing at us 
again, but we must change our conrse at all 
hazards, and the sooner we do it the better.” 

He seized the valve rope, and opening the 
valve at the top of the balloon, allowed a por¬ 
tion of the gas to escape. It rushed out with 
a fierce, hissing sound, and ,we commenced to 
fall rapidly. The objects before ns became 
more distinct, and to my excited imagination 
it seemed that we were going right down 
among the rebels. 

“Don’t,” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “ Why, 
man, we’ll be right in their midst in five 
minutes.” 

He released the rope, and the gas ceased to 
escape. 

“Don’tbe afraid,” he said,laughing. “I 
have come down as far as I intend. I have 
increased our danger by getting closer to then- 
guns, but it is the only way in which we 
escape being carried off bodily.” 

“We are closer to them than we were be¬ 
fore the cable broke,” I said. “ They'll surely 
begin to fire at us now.” 

“Very likely,” said the professor, calmly; 
“but U this breeze holds good for ten minutes, 
they may fire as much as they like.” 

Lowe’s calculations had been correct. We 
had now reached a different strata of air from 
that which had carried us southward, and 
were slowly moving back towards ottr own 
lines. Ten minutes more would enable us to 
reach a place where we could descend, and I 
watched the progress of the balloon with the 
keenest anxiety. The enemy seeing us so near, 
now set to work in earnest to bring us down. 
The two guns which had been firing at us at 
first, now opened on us again, and this time 
with greater rapidity than before, and as we 
sailed slowly over their camps, others along 
their line seat their shells flying about us far 
closer than -was comfortable. Every shell 
from the guns cm Munson’s Hill was an im¬ 
provement on the others, and I was confident 
that we would be struck before we reached 
our friends. » 

At last a lond cheer, rising from the crowds 
which had collected towards the front of the 
Union position, told ns that we had reached 
our own side again. 

" Now,” said Lowe, lightly, “ we’ll go down 
at once, before the wind has a chance to veer 
about. Hold on tight, and don’t get dizzy as 
we fall.” 
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He had scarcely spoken, and was just about 
to grasp the valve rope, when a shell from 
Munson’s Hill exploded within a few feet oi 
us—so near indeed that my head ached with 
the report, and I could almost feel the pow¬ 
der bum my face. Instantly I heard a roar, 
as the gas rushed out of the balloon. 

“ They’ve hit us at last,” cried Lowe be¬ 
tween his teeth, “ and well go down faster 
than we bargained for. Hold on tight while 
we are falling, and jump out the instant we 
strike the ground.” 


We fell with the swiftness of a shot, and ia 
a few minutes we were both thrown violentlv 
out upon the ground as the basket struck j 
tree. Our fall was only about six feet, ho*, 
ever, and resulted only in a few bruises and 
scratches. We were very well pleased to e> 
cape so lightly, for we had fully expected to 
be carried over into the enemy’s country, and 
to reach Richmond much sooner than we 
desired. 
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A CHAPTER OP ACCIDENTS. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


“ Dear me! what a careless girl that is. 
All this milk slopped over my clean cellar- 
stairs.” 

The face bent over the tiny rivulet was any¬ 
thing hut a pleasant one—the tone sharp and 
querulous—ironing days did not tend to im¬ 
prove Mrs. Lyndal's naturally fretful dispo¬ 
sition, and the morning was a fervid one in 
the beginning of July. 

“ I never did have any patience with people 
who are eternally breaking and spilling every- 
thing. i never do. Tell about a girl being 
such a help! if she wasn't my own I declare I 
wouldn't give her house-room.” 

Theii putting her head out of the window 
she called sharply: ‘‘’Lisa! Idalisa! do 
hurry hi and bring them things off the grass. 
I could ha’ built a house while you’ve been 
picking them currants.” 

The girl came in presently, one hand hold¬ 
ing a basket heaped with ruby fruit, the other 
gathering close an apronful of snowy garments 
smelling of grass and clover. She deposited her 
btlrden on tlie table with a little impatient jerk. 

w It's just ‘Idalisa, Idalisa,’ from morning 
till night,” she said, wearily; “if I am idle, 
who works, I wonder? I do wish my name 
was anything else.” 

She threw off as she spoke the deep sun- 
bonnet that had concealed her face, and sat 
down hi an arm-chair by the breezy window 
to rest. What a face it was, despite its weari¬ 
ness and petulance. She made no common 
picture sitting there in the morning sunshine. 
There were clear, cool depths in the great 
white-lidded eyes—over the maize-gold hair; 
so in her worn and jaded calico dress she 
seemed all ripple, and dimple, and gleam, 
ilrs. Eynd-d might well say her daughter did 
not take after her: but then, if the Lyndals 
were handsome, the Ilydes were xmaii. 

Let no oue imagine this little mai den is 


»°*ug to be much of a heroine—pretty as she 
i ’• She is too happy and secure in lier well- 
ordered home to have a successful run through 
twenty hair-breadth escapes to mam* a prince 
at last. But she will go a happy, cheery little 
thing all through this chapter of accidents, 
continually dropping and spilling things and 
getting scolded for it, till she marries—well, 
he will never be a prince. 

ft came noon at last, hotter than ever: but 
Mrs. Lvndal ceased to scold, having loaded off 
her annoyances on to the great, cross-legged 
clothes-frame, judging by which, lier mind 
must have been, at last, light as a feather. 

c * Now, f Lisa, look here,” she chided gently; 

three dresses for you this week, two muslins 
and a calico. You'd be a mighty sight more 
careful if you had to iron them yourself.” 

But ’Lisa only laughed; she had a weakness 
for clean dresses. 

Her mother worked away thumping her 
iron down on the dish towels. 

u Now if it wasn't for that pestering jelly to 
Pee to, we'd have a good spell of rest this 
broiling afternoon.” 

** Do let it go till to-morrow,” pleaded the 
girl; “I’m so tired.” 

• u No, that wont do, and tills coal fire going 
to waste; besides, Mrs. Ryell has spoke for 
my porcelain kettle to do hers in. There, if I 
^as as rich as they are I'd be ashamed to 
borrow so much; thank goodness, if I'm cross 
as brimstone, I aint so easy and shiftless as 
she is.” 

Lisa blushed a little consciously, knowing 
"K-ell enough why her mother did not like the 
Ryells. Clarke Ryell had a way of hanging 
over their gate of an evening, with his mous¬ 
tache too near ’Lisa's face to suit her . She 
didn't much believe in young girls drabbling 
their dresses in long walks with young men 
Who did nothing in particular for a living but 
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smoke cigars, drive fast horses, and chase 
after new faces, even if his father was rich 
and lived in a large house with his name on 
the door. She need not have given herself 
the slightest uneasiness, however. 

Mrs. Lyndal's jelly was not destined to be 
made that day; such strange things are cir¬ 
cumstances, almost as unyielding as facts. 

Across one corner of Farmer Lyndal’s farm 
a railroad ran, the nearest stopping-place a 
mile or so further on. Jnst as Mrs. Lyndal 
pushed back the clothes-horse in order to set 
out the table for dinner, her husband came 
in, all excitement, the sweat running from his 
face in streams, his words coming hoarse and 
hurried. 

“Good Lord! mother, do open the other 
room lively; the half-after twelve train has 
smashed up right here almost in the orchard, 
gone most to Sinters; draw out the lounge 
and get water and cloths, one young feller is 
about done for. Doctor Bent wants to bring 
him in here.” 

Ther%was no time for either objection or 
refusal. Even before her father had finished 
speaking ’Lisa Lyndal caught a glimpse of a 
little group of men and boys bearing carefully 
past the window a sorry burden of young 
manhood, a ghastly, bloody face, torn and 
matted garments, and a dangling limb. 

Right through the clean sitting-room into 
the pretty parlor Doctor Bent led the way, 
with hts usual blunt determination, and 
drawing a lounge into the centre of the room, 
bade them lay him down. 

“ Spread an old sheet right over your carpet, 
Mrs. Lyndal, and give me plenty of warm 
water and all the sponges there are in the 
house. I’m sorry to make you a mess, but 
your house was the nearest. Life or death 
thi3 time, sure.” 

’Lisa stood looking on with pale cheeks and 
wide-open, frightened eyes. It was nothing 
to her, then, that her favorite muslin dress 
was jostled from the horse to lie in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, trampled by dirty shoes 
and stained with Ray Bancroft’s blood; no 
more than it was to him lying there so still, 
that the sweetest eyes in all the world stood 
looking at and pitying him. 

“You’re in for it, Mrs. Lyndal,” said Doctor 
Rent, tearing and picking what had been a 
linen shirt sleeve, from the poor mangled arm. 
** There comes your husband with the lady— 
there’s always a lady you know—his wife, I 
. snpi ose. They were in company, it appears. 
She isn’t hurt a bit, but frightened to death— 


well, I’ll do the surgeon's duty, but yon and 
’Lisa must doctor the hysterics.” 

She was half-way across the room by this 
time, tr ailin g one end of her lace mantilla 
over the straw carpet; trembling and crying, 
and deploring, all together. ’Lisa Lyndal 
stood staring at her a moment in mute apathy. 
She had such black eyes and hair, and such 
an elegant dress; but she wondered a little at 
the relieved expression that came over this 
exquisite lady’s face, as she satisfied herself at 
last that her dress was safe and her bonnet 
hardly molested. 

Four hours of that long, hot afternoon, Ray 
Bancroft lay like a log under the masterful 
hands of Doctor Bent and his assistant, then 
they carried him up^ to the breezy front 
chamber, and laid him in bed like a baby. 
Then Mrs. Lyndal went around quiet and 
subdued, but deft-handed as ever, to make her 
parlor neat again; and ’Lisa, kind-hearted 
and unselfish, closed the blinds and made a 
nice place on the sofa for Isabel Florence to 
rest, and then fanned her to sleep. 

“How can I have them here, doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Lyndal, ruefully, as the doctor, 
stood by the kitchen table eating currants by 
the handful , and talking of the probable 
necessity of amputating the gentleman’s right 
arm. 

“ Can’t be helped, can’t possibly move him 
How; make the best of it- Here’s ’Lisa to 
help you, and they seem to be rich enough to 
pay well” 

“ You know I don’t care for that, Doctor 
Bent,” growled the lady, tartly; “but think 
of my work I shall have to neglect- Here are 
my currants waiting to be made into jelly.” 

u O well, nevermind the jelly while you have 
so much jam? said the provoking physician, , 
rolling his eyes and taking his liat. “ I'll call 
again in an hour or two; now take care of my 
baby there, ’Lisa, don't let him cry.” 

For the next two hours the girl moved 
around the house quietly busy, yet like one in a 
dream. She thought she had never seen any 
one so handsome as this strange lady, asleep 
with her long-lashed eyes and slender, snowy 
hands. She thought how sorry and grieved 
she must be for the terrible accident of her 
friend, or perhaps, her cousin'; people did fall 
in love with, and marry their cousins, some¬ 
times. 

Miss Florence woke in season for an early 
tea, and certainly looked much refreshed, 
though she would not own that she felt so; 
and ’Lisa Lyndal wondered much at the cool 
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hauteur with which she received the delicate 
attentions bestowed upon her: a sentiment 
the liveliest imagination could not have con¬ 
strued into gratified appreciation. And both 
Mrs. Lynda! afid her daughter could not help 
feeling indignant at the disdainful glances she 
cast around the tea-table, where they had 
placed, with the neatest precision, the best 
white dishes and bright steel forks. 

a It to be stylish is also to be rude, I am 
content to live and die a rustic,” said ’Lisa to 
herself, as she washed and set away her bright 
dishes. “ I would not behave so if I were cast 
suddenly on the kindness of a savage.” 

It was nearly nine o’clock that night before 
the stir and excitement of this quiet house¬ 
hold was entirely toned down to its pristine 
order. But at last ’Lisa stole away to the 
cool front doorsteps to rest, and think it over, 
perhaps also to watch for Clarke Ryell as he 
passed on his way home. He came along 
presently, whistling some racketting tune, 
and turned in at the bit of front-yard to sit on 
the doorstep at her side. 

“Do stop your whistling, Clarke,” ’Lisa 
chided; 14 this house isn’t a graveyard.” 

The young man stopped short, waiting per¬ 
haps for ’Lisa to make room for him beside 
her, but she only spread her skirts. The great 
stupid fellow before her looked a little discon¬ 
certed ; she had been kinder the night before, 
and had let him fasten a water-lily around her 
waist, and forget it did not need an arm to 
make it stay. 

“ I should think you might ask a feller to 
sit down when he comes to see you; but I 
suppose this young city chap is on the brain 
now, with everybody in town.” 

“For shame, Clarke, to speak so. Who 
said he was young? what do you know about 
him ? haven't you been off racing horses all 
the afternoon?” 

“ Not I,” he denied, honestly. “ I’ve been 
helping father in the meadow lot. Why, isn’t 
lie young?” 

“ Young! his head is as white as a January 
rnow drift” The bandages tcere, and Clarke 
Kyell did not see the red mouth pucker. 

“ Law, I thought by what they said down 
street lie was a young fellow.” 

’Lisa was like a russet apple, a pleasant acid, 
that night “ You must not believe all folks 
tell you,” she said. 

“ So I begin to think,” her disconcerted lover 
answered. “ You promised last night to tell 
me something I asked you, if I would come here 
to-night, and now you’re short as pie-crust” 


“ IIow can you expect me to remember such 
nonsense, when we have a fellow-being in the 
house half-way between life and death? 
There—mother is calling me; good-night ” 
With wonderful alacrity the little lady 
flirted in and ^ook care to shut the door after 
her; but, instead of hunting up the imaginary 
voice, she just waited to waylay Doctor Bent, 
who was just coming down. 

“ Do tell me true, now, is he going to die V 
she said, standing with her back against the 
door. 

“Die! Whoever knew a patient of mine 
to die, Miss Impudence? did I let you die 
when you had the brain fever?” 

’Lisa laughed. “Please don’t cut off his 
arm, doctor,” she pleaded, “ he’s so—young.*’ 
“And so handsome, eh? ' Well, I can’t tell 
yet; but never fear, he may hug you with 
both arms the rest of his lifetime. Conscience! 
wouldn’t she pull that yellow hair of yours?” 
and the doctor pointed a thumb in the direc¬ 
tion of the lady who had gone to sleep again 
on the sofa. * 

Miss Florence wrote a letter the next morn¬ 
ing. She borrowed a sheet of note paper from 
’Lisa, but as there were no envelops at hand, 
she went to the near-by store to procure some. 
She had been gone but a few moments when 
a paper came fluttering down across the win¬ 
dow near which ’Lisa stood. She ran out to 
pick it up, and in brushing it free from dust 
she took in a part of its contents without 
really intending to do so. Intense as were 
the feelings of indignation and surprise 
awakened by the little she had read, she re¬ 
covered instantly her really delicate sense of 
honor, and went to replace it on the table in 
the room overhead, without allowing her 
curiosity to master her in the least. The letter 
ran thus: 

“ Dear Sister Hattie :—I never was so 
shocked and disappointed and provoked in my 
life. Mr. Bancroft is lying in the next room 
with a broken skuli and an arm that is to be 
amputated to-morrow; the victim of a rail¬ 
road accident by* which, of course, he must 
fare the hardest of any. Just my luck, is it. 
not? Here is the end of all my plans for the 
summer. I am mewed up in a two-story 
wooden farmhouse, my only companion a 
red-haired girl who is forever washing dishes. 
I am coming to your house to-morrow, so you 
may send the carriage to the depot in time to 
meet the four o’clock train. Don’t be cross, 
now, for I will never marry a man with a 
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trepanned skull and only one arm, if lie is 
rich. I believe this horrid smell of ether will 
kill me.” 

She sent her letter, suspecting nothing of 
the mishap the breezes had brought it, and 
the next day she went away, glad, doubtless, 
that she need not say any adieu to her be¬ 
trothed husband, as his physician would allow 
do one to speak to him just them 

Two hours after she had. gone the intended 
operation on the wounded arm was happily 
decided to he quite unnecessary. 

Strange as it may seem, Kay Bancroft, 
through all the days of his slow convalescence, 
never once asked for Miss Florence. There 
was always a quick ear to catch the tinkle of 
the bell at his side, ever a soft hand and light 
footfall to obey the summons. And he sat at 
last one cool, fresh morning, in the great 
rocking-cliair by. the window’, watching ’Lisa 
Lyndal sweeping in the entry, and wondered 
how he could ever have loved black eyes more 
than blue. Some sudden fancy possessed 
him, for h® went rummaging in his great 
valise. 

w Miss ’Lisa, will you come in here a mo¬ 
ment?” he called. 

She set her broom m the comer ancf went 
in, standing .with her blue eyes brimful of 
wonder at the invalid, who had over his arm 
and trailing on the floor, yards of shining silk, 
pearl-white and rich enough to stand alone. 

u I suppose you don’t play with dolls,” he 
said, reflectively. 

’Lisa laughed. “ If that is all you have to 
say, I may as well finish my sweeping.” 

“ no, I didn’t mean to be rude, but you 
see. I'm bothered to death about this piece of 
dry goods. Can’t you tell me what to do 
with it?” 

His pretended distress was so comical she 
laughed at him again. 

u I really do not know,” she said, looking 
straight into his handsome eyes. " There is 
only on® thing in the world for which it 13 
suitable, and that is, a bridal dress.” 


Both were silent a moment He, pale, and 
tally and graceful, half enveloped in the shim¬ 
mer and gleam of the white silk—she, half- 
regretting her very honest answer, fearing she 
had given him pain, the thought bringing a 
wave of crimson into her soft face that Ray Ban¬ 
croft could have looked at forever. He was 
the first to speak. 

“Iam sure you are right,” he said, slowly, 
with a strange expression coming into his 
eyes- “ I bought this, silk one day when there 
was no one by to know, intending it for my 
wife’s bridal dress. I do not know that there is 
a woman firing who would consent to marry a 
man with a trepanned skull and an arm that 
came very near being amputated; but if such 
a woman lives, this shall be her wedding- 
dress. Will you have it, little ’Lisa?” 

The voice was husky with emotiou, and 
there was a suspicious moisture in his brown 
eyes, or she might have thought him jesting. 
But his knowledge of the letter surprised her 
most. 

“ I shall never have occasion for such an 
elegant dress, Mr. Bancroft; it is too rich fbr 
me.” 

-But no other shall ever wear it, if yowdo 
not,” he said; u and if you do not accept it, I 
mean to bum it to ashes in the kitchen 
stove.'' 

g,he laughed and blushed, and went away 
taking ft with her; and somehow, under the 
stars that night, he told her -of the heartless 
letter that had come so mysteriously to his 
hands, shut in a book of poems Miss Florence’s 
sister had sent him to read while he was 
getting well. 

** If I had not learned from you, my dear 
little girl, how pure and sweet a woman’s 
heari- may be, I might have lost my dearest 
faith in life,” he said, looking in her blue 
eyes. “ I want you, heart and soul and life, 
my darling, and God forget me if you ever 
have reason to be sorry for having loved and 
trusted me.” 

$o f when Christmas time came f there was a 
wedding that was not an accident, and ’Lisa 
Lyndal wore the white silk dress, after alL 
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A LITTLE GOSSIP. 

BY CATHARINE EARNSHAYT. 


“I thtxk she must be a spiritualist,” said 
Mrs. 'Mason, shaking out the little jacket she 
was making for some freedman’s child. 

“What makes you think that?” inquired 
her neighbor, never pausing in the vigorous 
snapping of knitting-needles designed to make 
a freed man s stocking. 

“I am sure she has been to church half a 
day every Sunday she's been here.” 

“ That proves nothing,” responded Mrs. Ma¬ 
son, ominously shaking her head; “she looks 
like a spiritualist, and in ray mind, you'll find 
out she isn't orthodox, some of these days. She 
probably goes to meeting to hear the organ.” 

“ In that case,” spoke up a young man, who 
had been reading-by the fire,heretofore taking 
no notice of the chat of his mothers guests, 
u in that case, she must have a taste for men¬ 
tal laceration^for I never heard an instru¬ 
ment so tortured as that poor organ is. If I 
had a tendency to devotion, that sound would 
annihilate it. And Miss West is. a music 
teacher, and the best player I erer heard.” 

With which utterance of his sentiments 
Philip Moore returned to his book, but he 
could not help hearing the acrid remark of one 
old young lady present. 

u O, of course, we expect every young mnn 
to defend Miss West” 

Philip was so unwise as to look up from his 
book again, and remark with some indig¬ 
nation: * 

“ What has Miss West done, that you thus 
hold court upon her? She appears to me a 
very inoffensive, unpretending person.” 

“She is detestably proud,” said the maiden 
lady, with acrimony; “she sets herself up 
above us, and refuses all our invitations. 
There’s something wrong about her. Does 
she expect to live in the village, and consider 
all die people not good enough to be her asso¬ 
ciates ? She'll have to come down a peg.” 

“O, that is the trouble, is it?” remarked 
Philip, endeavoring to conceal the contemp¬ 
tuous smile that tried to curl his lips. He 
rose and left the room, as Mrs. Moore was 
saying: 

“ 1 guess the amount of it is, we don’t know 
anything about this girl.” 

Philip threw back a grateful glance at his 
mother, as he closed the door. 


“ 1 hope your sou has not become blinded 
by this unknown girl,” solicitously remarked 
Mrs. Mason, looking at Philip, who had walk¬ 
ed into the yard, and was leaning on the 
fence. 

“ 2e has hardly spoken with Miss West,” 
replied the mother, a little shortly. 

It was very true, he had hardly spoken with 
her, but there lingered in Ids memory' the ca¬ 
dences of her voice, the dear look from her 
proud dark eyes. 

“ They say the principal- of the academy is 
very much pleased with her,” said one. 

“Nothing in her p praise” said acrid Miss 
Doane. “The principal is a notorious flirt. 
I should consider myself insulted if he should 
he pleased with me.” 

There seemed no immediate danger of such 
a misfortune happening, but no one had-the 
courage to make a remark to that effect 

A clatter of horse's feet souuded down the 
road, and the lathes near the window in¬ 
stantly peeped forth, as far round the corner 
as their visual organs would allow them. 

A girl in a close-fitting black riding-dress, 
sitting faultlessly the horse she rode, came in 
sight, rapidly approaching. 

“I declare, there is Miss West this very 
minute!” cried Mrs. Mason, as irtlie fact were 
something supernatural. 

“She looks very pretty,” mildly returned 
Mrs. Moore. 

“And seems quite conscious of it, too,” said 
Miss Doane, her sharp, gray eyes fixed on 
Miss West, whose usually too pale face was 
flushed with riding, ami whose grace, inimi¬ 
table and indescribable, made her strike people 
as being handsome. 

As she saw Philip Moore leaning on the 
fence, she reined in her horse, and approached 
him, causing exclamations of horror at her 
boldness to be uttered in the little sitting- 
room, from which glared the prying eyes of 
the gossips. 

Philip thought he had never, until now, 
realized the charm of her perfect grace. Vim 
West’s horse stopped close to him, and the 
lady took from her pocket a roll of music, 
saying: 

“ Please give that to your sister, Mr. Moore. 
I should have sent it before, but I justtook it 
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from tlie office. Tell her I will come as soon 
as possible, as I promised, and teach her to 
play it. Meanwhile, let her do the best she 
can with it by herself.” 

Philip took the roll of music, secretly resolv¬ 
ing that he would do his best to be at home 
when she did come. She gathered up the 
lines, and Philip had not spoken to her, and 
was inwardly raging that there really seemed 
nothing to say. save some foolish common¬ 
places, which he would not utter. So he 
bowed in silence, anathematizing his awkward¬ 
ness, and she rode away. He did not know 
that his eyes, his glowing face, had given to 
her the admiration so unstudied, so sincere, 
that sho blushed at the curious pleasure it 
brought her. 

In her life she had taught music to the 
daughters of wealth, and had encountered the 
bold admiration which had roused in her a 
vindictive anger. There had been episodes in 
her life when the girl almost believed men to 
be either simpletons or scoundrels, and uncon¬ 
sciously, at twenty-five years of age, without 
affectation, she had nearly come to think hon¬ 
est faith, sincere love, a myth, pf which only 
romance writers could talk. 

Philip returned to the house, and went to 
the kitchen where he found his sister, Grade 
Moore, crouched down by the fire-place, utterly 
absorbed in a story she was reading. She was 
a slight child of thirteen, prevented, by an in¬ 
jury to one of her feet, from attending the 
academy the present term. 

Philip was a sort of god in the child's eyes, 
and she was his pet—he deemed her far above 
any other child. 

“ They’ve been talking about Miss West in 
the sitting-room, Grade,” said Philip, holding 
the music behind him, and laying a hand on her 
head. 

That name recalled her. She looked up 
eagerly. 

“ What have they been saying?” she asked. 

“Well, they don’t seem to think much of 
her,” said her brother, smiling at her ea¬ 
gerness. 

“ How dare they?” cried Gracie, rising and 
supporting herself by her brother’s hand. 
“They shan’t talk about her! They don’t 
like her because she knows more than they 
do.” 

Grade’s pallid face flushed as she spoke. 

“Tou are accusing people of the sin of 
envy,” gravely said her brother; “ but come in¬ 
to the parlor and practise this music she has 
brought you.” 


The old-fashioned room, with its old piano 
became the dearest place in the world to 
Philip Moore—hardly less dear to his enthusi¬ 
astic little sister, who loved her music-teacher 
with the passionate worship which sometimes 
enters the heart of childhood. 

In those evenings of that clear December, 
Philip found in that room all that he held 
dearest. Miss West would be seated at the 
instrument, after the lesson was over, her 
cloak falling from her shoulders, her dark hair 
loose and beautiful, her eyes shining with such 
humid splendor as made them like no other 
eyes. The piano spoke with a voice it had never 
been known to possess; it awakened in the 
heart the glorious dreams that had waited un¬ 
til this hour to live; it subdued to the tearful 
softness of exquisite sadness. Philip listened, 
his whole being palpitating with love and hope, 
with pain and bliss. He had never heard her 
sing until one cold night, when he had gone to 
bring her, at the urgent desire of Gracie, 
whose heart was set on hearing Miss West, in 
spite of the snow-storm commencing. The 
fire on the hearth had burned to a mass of 
gleaming coals, there was no other light in the 
room—the crimson glow fell over the teacher, 
and her scholar sitting on a footstool by her 
side, her great eyes devouring the dark,inspired 
face slightly raised as she played. Philip stood 
by the mantel, his eyes fixed on that girl, 
whose profile the red light showed distinctly 
to him. Never had he been so happy, and at 
the same time so unhappy. His soul absorbed 
that music—his very life called for her who 
played. 

She suddenly struck into a different piece, 
and commenced singing. A glorious psalm 
sung years ago under Venetian skies—thrill¬ 
ing the crowds in the Catholic churches, the 
passionate Italian devotees—as it now thrilled 
with grandeur, religion and love, through the 
soul of Philip Moore. 

Like another, whose voice had sung these 
same words, the girl seemed to translate to 
her hearers the glory of the heavens. Could the 
spiritoftheold Marcello have listened to that 
interpretation of his composition, he would 
have blessed the lips that could give voice to his 
ideal. 

The last notes fell pure and sweet upon the 
silence. The girl breathed a sigh of ecstasy, 
and looked up to meet the eyes of Philip who 
had unconsciously approached her. 

Her own eyes were full of tears, though she 
did not know it until she saw the dew in the 
eyes looking down at her. She covered her 
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bee with her hands, so many, and so strong 
were the emotions revealing themselves there. 

"Without thought, Philip stooped and kissed 
those fingers with passionate fervor. Grade’s 
head was buried upon her folded arms, she 
was hearing again the tones which had hardly 
died away. 

Olive West sat motionless; she did not re¬ 
pel or forgive the caress Philip had bestowed 
upon her. Then she rose and put her cloak 
over her shoulders, fastened her hood upon 
her head, and said, in a very quiet voice: 

“ Good-night, Grade; I am going now.” 

Grade raised her face to receive the kiss she 
would not have missed—hut she seemed still 
too much under the influence of the music to 
realize much else. 

Philip waited at the door, and when she 
was ready, he went out to accompany her 
home as usual. The man felt that he risked 
too much to dare to offer what he felt now; 
the fear of coldness was greater even than the 
uncertainty he experienced. They walked on 
almost in silence, through the feathery falling 
snow. Occasionally Miss We%t made some 
light remark, for, woman-like, she would not 
have him guess, by her silence, that she might 
be as fan from calmness as he was. A low- 
spoken good-night, a momentary touch of 
hands, and Philip was hurrying to his home. 

He found his mother by the fire in the par¬ 
lor when lie returned, and Grade had gone to 
bed. He would rather have retired immedi¬ 
ately, but he felt that his mother had waited 
lie cause she wished to see him, so he sat down 
opposite her. 

"That.giri is the most wonderful singer I 
ever heard,” she said, at last 

Philip assented, but offered no remark. She 
looked at him closely, noting the introspec¬ 
tive look of Ills eyes—the sweeter curve of liis 
mouth. She trembled lest this girl might not 
love him, or worse, loving, might be unworthy 
of her boy. 

u She seems rather a peculiar girl,” she said. 

“In that she is superior,” he responded, 
roused to somewhat more "of attention. “ X 
hope you do not tlunk of comparing her with 
the young ladies in the village?” 

u ^ c. Hut, Philip, it may be that she is not 
every way perfect—■” her son made a gesture 
of impatience. “ You know there are curious 
things said about her lately.” 

u The idiots are always prattling,” he said, 
contemptuously. 

“But this is something decided—something 
definite,” persisted Mrs. Moore. 


Philip laughed satirically. 

“What? Has Matilda Hoane discovered 
that the academy principal is more than, ever 
beyond her reach, and does she ascribe that 
fact to the vile arts of Olive West? Mother, 

I thought you knew better than to listen to • 
these stories.” 

“It has nothing to do with the academy 
teacher—at least, not that I know. Philip, I 
believe you are a bit jealous of that man.” 

Philip flushed angrily, as he replied: 

“And why should I be jealous?” 

“ Because you love this girl.” Those words, 
spoken so unexpectedly, penetrated the heart 
of Philip with a delicious sense of happiness. 
It was sweet to love her, though she did not 
return the feeling. He had never dared to say 
those words to himself. 

He averted his face and remained silent. 
After a moment, his mother said: 

“ It is curious what should cause a girl toga 
up the old North road to the deserted house 
there, in the middle of the night—to do this, 
not once, but repeatedly ” 

“ I doubt if she goes,” said Philip, bitterly-— 
“but allowing that she does, what do they say 
she goes for?” 

“ They say an assignation.” 

Philip could not restrain a start as hi 3 
mother pronounced the words so odious to 
him. 

“It is false. How can you tell me such 
things, mother?” 

“ Because I do not want you deceived by a 
girl of whose character you know nothing ” 

Philip rose. “ Can you look in her face, and 
think such things?” he demanded, impatiently. 

“ But she goes there ” persisted Mrs. Moore. 

“ I shall not believe it unless you tell me 
you have seen her,” said Philip, looking as if 
that were impossible. 

“Well, then, I have seen her,” was the an¬ 
swer. “ I would not have told you on hearsay." 
Last night, you know I watched at Mrs. Lin¬ 
coln’s. About half past one, I stepped into 
the yard to get some snow to put on the sick 
woman’s forehead. You know it was one of 
the most brilliant moonlight nights; everything 
was aglare with snowlight and moonlight I 
dipped the dish into the snow, then as I turn¬ 
ed to go in, I saw going by the house a grace¬ 
ful, slender figure in a-large water-proof, the 
hood back, so that I could not mistake the 
face of Olive West She was walking very 
rapidly, and turned the corner into the North, 
road. I went into the house, thinking of the 
stories circulating about her going there. I 
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felt troubled, more for your sake, than for hers. 
After that, I looked from the window every 
few minutes, and in an hour, I saw her come 
back—speeding like a wraith over the snowy 
road. Not five minutes afterward, a man, a 
I stranger to me, came from the Xorth road, 
went by the house, and disappeared across the 
field.” 

Philip stood very still; his face pale and 
hard. 

“ Slie may have known nothing about the 
man,” lie said, in a metallic, deliberate voice. 

“ That is true. Perhaps she did not. The 
whole affair may be explained in the simplest 
manner. Let us hope it will be.” 

“Hope? I. would stake my life upon the 
honor of that g'.d!” exclaimed Philip, feeling 
a pang of fierce jealousy, that whitened his 
face, and gave a lurid gleam to his eyes. 

“ But do not, I beg of you, commit any fool¬ 
ish act until you know something of her life. 
You know that she is absolutely unknown,” 
said his mother, anxiously. 

Philip’s hand was on the door. He looked 
back and said, with a subdued enthusiasm 
that would have made the woman he loved 
proud to have heard him: 

“ Did I feel sure of her love, I would marry 
her, and be supremely happy in doing so, 
though all the world insisted upon saying to 
me that she was vile, as I know she is noble.” 

He went out, and his mother sat looking 
into the fire, secretly admiring her boy in the 
midst of her anxiety. 

The melody of that magnificent psalm, the 
divine enthusiasm on the face of the singer as 
she sang it, the pain of his mothers words, all 
mingled in the dreams of Philip that night 

The next Sunday lie waited on the steps of 
the church until she came out With glower¬ 
ing eyes, lie noticed the cold nods the country 
people gave.her, or the studied, averted look 
they put on. 

She felt the sweet warmth of his smile as he 
stepped forward to her side, hut while lie saw 
the unconscious illumination of her glance, 
and felt the kindness of lier salutation, he 
knew by the way she hastened on, that she 
did not wish him to join her. 

He could not know the tremulous tlirobbing 
of her pulses, the absolute weakness which 
warned her to avoid him, for she was alarmed 
at her own sensations, ami she would hardly 
trust herself to believe the strength of that 
which he appeared to feel. 

Proudly sensitive, she had blushed that she 
had not been colder, more distant, when he 


had so impetuously pressed his lips to her 
hand. She could not tell how cool had been 
her manner, so confused had been her 
thoughts. Having studied self-control since 
early girlhood, she could not so easily lose that 
power. 

Walking with lowered eyes homeward, 
Philip did not notice Miss Doane until he 
came up beside her. He was passing on, after 
a somewhat stiff bow, when she addressed 
some remark to him, and he was obliged to 
slacken his pace to reply politely; seeing 
which, Miss Doane soon casually remarked: 

“ I suppose we are going to lose Miss West/ 

Philip looked at her, feeling an inclination 
to strike her, so detestable was the tone she 
used, and so curious was the glance she gave 
him. 

Philip said, “Indeed!” 

“ I expected of course you knew,” she went 
on; that she has given Mr. Barnes notice to 
get a new music teacher.” 

“ I do not know why you' thought I should 
know,” he said, quickening his walk, and leav¬ 
ing her unceremoniously behind; but carrying 
with him, as she had intended, the trivial 
sting caused by a malignant voice;—and more 
—the fear that Miss West was going away. 

That evening, tempted by the icy smooth 
sleighing, by the clear moonlit heavens, and 
most of all by the unquiet spirit within him, 
Philip harnessed his father’s fierce little colt to 
the cutter, and rode away to make a call upon 
a college chum of his in a neighboring town. 

In the lawyer s warm, cosy study, talking of 
old days, with the fragrance of choice Havana 
smoke about them, the hours went by until it 
was very near the next day. 

“ It’s horribly cold,” said Randolph, tucking 
the robes fast about Philip who held in his 
impatient horse. “I don’t envy you the 
ride.” 

‘‘ But I shall go like the wind,” said Philip, 
giving the horse his head, and flying off in the 
moon glare. 

He did not care for the cold; his thoughts, 
ever centering in one direction, were of such 
intensity that the cutting air did not affect 
him, save to give a faint exhilaration to what 
would otherwise have been only Sheer de¬ 
pression. 

In an hour, so steadily swift did his horse 
go, he had entered the further end of the 
Xorth road of which his mother had spoken. 

u It is to be hoped L shall not intrude upon 
any lover of Miss West’s,” Be said to himself, 
as he approached the ruined farm-house 
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standing "blackly against the steel blue sky. 

As lie thought that, liis horse shied sudden¬ 
ly, then stood stilL Close to the wall, though 
in the road, a figure was moving, silently, rap¬ 
idly ; it came to a gap in the wall, and glided 
through into the field, and on toward a little 
knoll on which gleamed the white slabs of 
several graves—the burial-places of the family 
once living in the old house. 

I’ll dip’s heart gave one great throb, then it 
seemed to stand still, as he recognized the 
figure of Olive West, her dark, pale face, her 
heavy hair about her forehead. 

A quick suspicion came to his mind. He 
fastened his horse to a tree by the roadside. 
Then he turned to go across the field. Olive 
did not turn as his footsteps crunched the 
snow. She had fallen on her knees by one of 
the grave-stones, her arms were thrown 
around it, and her head rested on its ice-cold 
surface. 

Philip was not sure what this meant, but 
he was sure this was no assignation—that she 
ought not to be here. 

Obeying the impulse of his heart, he advanc¬ 
ed and knelt down beside her, a thrilling ten¬ 
derness possessing him. He put one arm 
softly over her shoulder and drew her from 
the stone. She turned her wide but unsee¬ 
ing eyes upon him, and laid her head on his 
arm, saying, wearily: 

" O my brother—I knew you would come 
back to visit our mothers grave with me. I 
have been so wretched—so very wretched 
since she died. My only peace was to come 
many nights here. I am so glad you came at 
last, Ralph.” 

"And I shall not leave you,” murmured 
Philip, in the ear of the somnambulist. 

" Never again,” she said; “ It was so hard 
to live alone—and she died while you were 
gone. Such a weary time I” 

Her voice sank to a low murmur. 

“ Hear one ” said Philip, with a passion in 
his words that would have called a blush to 
her face any other time, “ come home with 
me. It is very cold here. Come.” 

She allowed him to assist her to rise, to lead 
her across the field. He put her in the cut¬ 
ter, and wrapped the robes about her. Then 
he unfastened the horse, and gathered up the 
lines—the animal leaped forward. 

With the first movement of the horse, the 


first dashing jingle of the bells, Olive pat her 
hands to her face with a sudden exclamation, 
then turned with waking eyes to her compan¬ 
ion, the intensity of her surprise precluding the 
possibility of speech. 

A wave of crimson swept up to cheek and 
brow, then left her more pallid than before. 
She shivered with cold. 

“You have been walking in your sleep,” 
said Philip. 

“What—againshe cried. “I thought I 
had recovered from that. Where have I been ? 
What have I done?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Nothing—only to come here in the cold to 
the graves yonder, thinking one your mother's 
grave. And I happened to be riding by, and 
saw you. Have you been in the habit of 
sleep-walking?” 

“Several years ago—but not of late—until 
now.” 

“lamglad I found you,” said Philip, his 
eyes and heart glowing that the solution of 
this mystery was so very simple—that this 
girl was beside him, dearer, if possible, than 
ever before. 

“ Now that I have been awakened, I shall 
not go again,” replied Olive, her teeth almost 
chattering with the cold. 

“You thought me your brother Ralph,” 
said Philip. 

“I wish he would come home” said the 
girl, with less reserve than usual, a sadness 
coming over her face. 

“ But you are not alone ” said Philip, bend¬ 
ing nearer the girl “ O, never again alone, 
if you will let me tell you that I love you. 
Look at me —do not turn from me; when my 
very soul seems yours.” 

Olive West felt no longer cold; the fire of a 
before unknown happiness leaped through 
her veins. She believed, she trusted, she most 
fervently loved this man—and the face she 
raised to meet his gaze told him all. 

“ They do say that Philip Moore is going to 
marry Miss West,” said Mrs. Mason. “ She has 
been artful enough to get the greatest catch 
in the village.” 

“ Yes, and she had the assurance to succeed 
in making him believe that she was asleep 
when he found her that night,” said Miss 
Doane. 

“ Young men in love don’t have very sharp 
eyes,” was the response. 
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his lore, and, &:Izing a long but very Blender pole, 
lying near by, 4e reached the end to him. The old 
gentleman tool it. Phelim commenced hanifwg in, v 
when a thought struck him, and he shoved him back 
into the water, allowing him to still hold on to the 
end of the pole. 

“ Ik» you know me, you old blackguard?” 

“At course I do—pull me up I” 

“Are you entirely comfortable there in the water?** 

“ Pall me up, ye spalpeen P* 

“Falx, an* that I - .ront. It’s the furst time I iver 
see ye in th* water, an* it plazes me.” 

“ Pull me up!” 

11 Will you consent?” 

“ Consent to what?” 

“ Kitty—ye know well enough, what I mam p* 

‘Nlrer!” 

“ IPs all one to me; ye may drown intirely, and 
who’ll stop me thin? Think twice. "Will ye consent?” 

The old gentleman was becoming exhausted. He 
never liked water at best, and the Maumee was too 
much for him. 

“ Tea; I consent. Pull me up.”" 

“ Will you give us a set tin’ out?” said Phelim, who 
knew his advantage, and was disposed to improve it. 

“Yes; pull me out.” 

Phelim hesitated a moment as to the propriety of 
tying him in some way to the dock in the water, and 
going up and marrying the girl before saving h*im t 
and then he hauled him out of the water. 

The event proved that the old man was as good aa 
his word. The young couple were married, and 
moved, with a very suitable outfit for housekeeping, 
into a comfortable cottage which the father of Kitty 
possesses, and has heretofore rented. 


A LOVER'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Phelim was a young Irishman who wanted to 
marry Kitty, who was a young Irish girl. Kitty’s 
father would not consent to the match, and—the 

Rtnrv mn* than • 

All of these things was Phelim cogitating as he 
was walking pensively along the river the afternoon 
after his refusal. A Bplash awoke him from his rev¬ 
erie—he sprang towards th? place—he looked into the 
water—and, good heavens! up came the bald head of 
Kitty’s Cither 1 Here was vengeance for him. The 
old gentleman could swim a little—just enough io 
keep above water a few minures. There was nothing 
fcr him to cling to, and only Pnelim In right. Should 
he let him drown, and go and marry the girl? No, 
he would save him. Irish generosity overbalanced 
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